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THE RADIANT FACE 


In THE fifth verse of the thirty-fourth Psalm we have 
these arresting words, “They looked unto Him and were 
lightened ”’. 

The Psalmist is thinking, no doubt, of some of the: great 
men in the past history of his nation. There is Abraham, that 
valiant pioneer of the Kingdom of God, who, with the light of 
an overmastering purpose irradiating his whole life, left home 
and kindred and went out, not knowing whither he went. 
There is Isaac, who went out into the field to meditate at even- 
tide and who ofttimes bore back on his face to his tent lingering 
rays of the light that had shone on him during his lonely com- 
munion with God. There is Moses, who carried through to a 
triumphant issue one of the hardest tasks ever given to mortal 
man to do, and who endured as seeing Him who is invisible. 
There is Gideon, who shrank back from the exacting enterprise 
to which God was calling him, whereupon, as we read, “ The 
Lorp /ooked upon him, and said, ‘ Go in this thy might, and 
thou shalt save Israel from the hand of the Midianities: have 
not I sent thee?’” (Judges vi. 14.) Many other great men 
of God, no doubt, passed in procession before the Psalmist’s 
mind, but he does not name one single individual in the great 
army of the Lord. He simply says that the experience of every 
one of them can be summed up after this fashion, “‘ They 
looked unto Him and were lightened.” 

We have here a wonderful fact which calls for some kind of 
explanation, and we are also given here the only possible ex- 
planation that can be given for it. 
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I 


The wonderful fact is the fact, the mystery, of the shining 
face. In a world like ours, where, to use the language of this 
Psalm, there are so many “ fears”, so many “ troubles”, so 
many “ afflictions’, and where so many men and women go 
about with gloomy faces, we meet those who, wherever they 
go, radiate optimism and good cheer. Of Archibald Orr Ewing, 
who did so great a work for Christ in China, his biographer 
says that “‘ he was blessed with an open and beaming counten- 
ance, which was a fine commentary on the Psalmist’s words, 
according to the American Revised Version: ‘ They looked 
unto Him, and were radiant’,” and the Chinese gave Ewing 
a name which means “ Glory Face”. We have met people like 
that, who had about them a radiance which seemed to light up 
any room into which they entered. Somewhere or other I 
have read this about Phillips Brooks. It was a dull, dismal, 
very rainy day in the city of Boston, when there was every- 
where an atmosphere of gloom, “‘ but Phillips Brooks walked 
down the street, and everything was bright ”’. 

In the Bible there are two outstanding examples of the 
shining face, one in the Old Testament and one in the New. 
The Old Testament example, of course, is that of Moses. When 
he came down from Sinai, after his long, solitary communion 
with God, he “ wist not that the skin of his face shone”. The 
New Testament example is that of the man who was accused 
of being the enemy of Moses, an iconoclast who was plotting 
to shatter in pieces everything that Moses had accomplished. 
As Stephen’s fanatical accusers gazed upon him, they “ saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel’’. Was there not in 
that council chamber in Jerusalem, on the face of Stephen, the 
same mysterious radiance that had lingered on the face of 
Moses, as he came down from amid the bleak crags of 
Sinai? 

Going outside the Bible, and exploring the rich field of 
Christian biography, we find many examples of the shining 
face. In his Autobiography, John G. Paton describes his child- 
hood home in Dumfriesshire; he paints a beautiful picture of 
his devout old father, and speaks of “ that happy light as of a 
newborn smile that always was dawning on my father’s face’. 
Is that not the shining face again? Robert Murray McCheyne 
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preached his last sermon on a Sabbath evening in Broughty 
Ferry. He rode home to his manse in Dundee and fell ill of 
the fever of which he died within less than three weeks. As he 
lay on his death bed, a letter came from a total stranger, to 
thank him for the sermon, The letter contained these words : 
‘“‘T heard you preach last Sabbath evening, and it pleased God 
to bless that sermon to my soul. It was not so much what you 
said, as your manner of speaking, that struck me. I saw in you 
a beauty in holiness that I never saw before.” It was with 
McCheyne, says Dr. Alexander Smellie, “as with young Sir 
Pelleas ; they who met him wondered after him, 


*.... because his face 
Shone like the countenance of a priest of old 
Against the flame about a sacrifice 
Kindled by fire from heaven ’.” 


The Psalmist’s words are indefinite: “‘ shey looked. unto 
Him and were lightened.” Many of them are quite unknown 
to fame, “‘ never heard of half a mile from home’”’. But, we 
have been able to identify a few of them; we have been able 
to give names to one or two of them. And, they all present a 


problem, which iaay well inspire people of an enquiring turn of 
mind to ask them the question, ‘* What is your secret?” They 
also present to sceptics, if such would only realise it, an unanswer- 
able argument in favour of the reality of religious experience. 


II 


There is only one feasible explanation, that of the Psalmist. 
“THEY looked unto HIM.” They have learned the secret 
of turning their eyes away from life’s fears and life’s troubles 
and life’s afflictions, the secret of avoiding the morbid gazing 
into their own hearts that is always so saddening, and they 
have turned their faces towards the Light of the world. A 
drab and very unattractive house is sometimes seen with all its 
windows shining with a sudden blaze of glory, because the 
sun has looked upon it. Weary eyes will gleam with the light 
of a new joy and a new peace when they turn to the Sun of 
Righteousness. The actual image used by the Psalmist is, 
possibly, that of a sheet of water which lies dull and sluggish 
under a dark sky, until there is a sudden rift in the clouds and 
the sun peeps out and we see that sheet of water running and 
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rippling now in the sunlight. This light which runs and ripples 
across the face comes from beyond the ramparts of the world. 


“ Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian when he sings ; 
It is the Lord that rises 
With healing in His wings.” 


The explanation of the shining face of Moses is not far to 
seek. He had been for forty days and forty nights in lonely 
communion with God, with the world far away, and Jehovah 
had proclaimed to him His Name, “ Jehovah, a God merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin”. This is how Moffatt translates Exodus 
xxxiv. 29, ‘‘ Moses did not know, as he went down the mountain, 
that his face was in a glow after speaking to God”. Speaking 
to God, and waiting ih stillness of spirit until He speaks to us— 
that is what makes the face to shine. 


“ Lord, what a difference one short hour, 
Spent in Thy presence, will avail to make, 
What heavy burdens from our spirit take, 
What parched ground refresh, as with a shower ; 
We kneel how weak, we rise how full of power.” 


Garmentz in which has been laid rosemary or lavender will 
smell fragrantly; members of a closely-knit family often exhibit 
some tiny gesture or some other peculiarity which reveals their 
kinship; it has often been observed how, on the faces of an 
aged couple, who have lived long years together, there comes 
out sometimes a strange resemblance, so that each reflects the 
other. And so, those who dwell much with God are certain to 
become godlike. 

Of Stephen we are told that, as the stones were being 
rained down upon him, he “ looked steadfastly into heaven, and 
saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand 
of God ”’. 


“ He heeded not reviling tones, 
Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 
Though cursed and scorned, and bruised with stones : 


“* But looking upward, full of grace, 
He prayed, and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him on the face.” 
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The text of McCheyne’s last sermon was the first verse of 
the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah, “ Arise, shine, for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lorn is risen upon thee’. McCheyne 
had looked to Jesus as his Star, his Sun, and, when he preached 
that last sermon of his, his “ travelling days” were nearly done: 
he was within three weeks’ journey of the land where the Lord 
would be his everlasting Light and the days of his mourning 
would be ended. 

John G. Paton gives his beautiful description of his old home 
with its “ but ”’ and its “ ben ”’ and the little chamber in between, 
into which his father would sometimes retire, to be alone with 
God. ‘‘ We occasionally heard ”’, he writes, “‘ the pathetic echoes 
of a trembling voice pleading as if for life, and we learned to 
slip out and in past that door on tiptoe, not to disturb the holy 
colloquy. The outside world might not know, but we knew, 
whence came that happy light as of a new-born smile that 
always was dawning on my father’s face: it was a reflection 
from the Divine Presence, in the consciousness of which he 
lived. Never, in temple or cathedral, on mountain or in glen, 
can I hope to feel that the Lord God is more near, more visibly 
walking and talking with men, than under that humble cottage 
roof of thatch and oaken wattles. Though everything else in 
religion were by some unthinkable catastrophe to be swept out 
of memory, or blotted from my understanding, my soul would 
wander back to those early scenes, and shut itself up once again 
in that Sanctuary Closet, and, hearing still the echoes of those 
cries to God, would hurl back all doubt with the victorious 
appeal, ‘ He walked with God, why may not I?’” 

In 2 Cor. iii. 18, Paul says that all believers in Christ enjoy, 
by the grace of God, the privilege of belonging to the company 
of the men and women of radiant face, and he says also that, 
in their case, the glory which has irradiated their lives is not a 
fading glory, like the glory which was seen on the face of Moses: 
on the contrary, they are being transformed into the image of 
Christ, “from glory to glory”, or, as Weymouth translates, 
“ from one degree of radiant holiness to another”. ‘‘ We all”, 
Paul writes, “ we all ”—not a Moses or some specially favoured 
individuals here and there—“ we all, reflecting as a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit” (2 Cor. iii. 18, 
R.V.). 
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In these days, when the future of the world is so dark and 
so uncertain, we shall walk about with gloomy faces and thus 
intensify the pessimism which paralyses so many, unless we 
abide in Christ and make time for seasons of closer and closer 
communion with Him. 

“ What can we do, o’er whom the unbeholden 
Hangs in a night with which we cannot cope ? 
What but look sunward, and with faces golden 

Speak to each other softly of a hope ”— 
the hope of the day which the Seer of Patmos beheld from afar, 
the day when this triumphant song shall be heard echoing through 
the universe, “‘ The kingdom of the world is become the king- 
dom of our Lord, and of His Christ” (Rev. xi. 15, R.V.). 


ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 





THE ASCENSION 


“T ascend unto my Father” (John xx. 17). 


Curist’s humiliation and His exaltation form the twofold 
theme of the New Testament story. The two are brought 
together by Paul: 


“ Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God: but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 
Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that every fongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father” 
(Phil. ii. 6-11). 


Very early in His ministry, our Saviour spoke of His as- 
cension to heaven even as He did of His death on the Cross 
and His resurrection. “‘ No man hath ascended up to heaven 


but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven” (John iii. 13, and compare John i. 51). 
The exaltation began on the resurrection morning and was 
fully manifested forty days later before the very eyes of the 
disciples, when His own words to Mary Magdalene were 
fulfilled: ‘I ascend unto My Father, and your Father; and 
to my God, and your God ” (John xx. 17). 

The account of the ascension is recorded in Mark, in Luke 
and in the Acts, It is an historic fact to these writers. It is 
also alluded to in Old Testament prophecy and proclaimed as 
an established fact in the Epistles and the book of the Revelation 
(Eph. iv. 9; Rev. i. 17). Following the Scriptures, Christian 
art has represented the glory of the ascension in the presence of 
angels (Acts i. 10, 11). Tradition tells us that Luke was not 
only a physician but an artist, and it is his pen that records the 
vision of angels at the tomb and their presence at Christ’s 
ascension. 

Four great artists have painted the scene-as it appealed to 
their imagination; that of Perugino (1446-1523) can be seen at 
Lyons; that of Tintoretto at Venice and a celebrated painting 
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by Veronese at Leningrad. Correggio, the name given to An- 
tonio Allegri (1494-1534), an Italian painter, began his famous 
fresco of the “‘ Ascension of Christ” (on the cupola of the 
Benedictine Church of San Giovanni in Parma) in 1521 and 
finished it in 1524. In the Church of the Ascension on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, there is a more modern but beautiful 
painting of the Ascension by John La Farge covering the 
entire apse dome. It represents the eleven disciples with Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, gazing upward at the ascending, majestic 
figure of our Lord, while two angels in the foreground seem to 
say: ‘“‘ Why stand ye gazing up? . . . this same Jesus shall so 
come in like manner.” The artist has expressed with marvellous 
colours the ecumenic faith of the Church in this stupendous 
miracle—‘ He ascended into heaven ”. 

Those who deny the bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ 
and explain away the empty tomb and the post-resurrection 
appearances have naturally no faith in His ascension. The creeds 
are to them empty songs of an ancient credulity." 

But the Feast of the Ascension, forty days after Easter, is 
mentioned by St. Augustine as having been kept from time 
immemorial and as probably instituted by the apostles. Chry- 
sostom mentions its celebration in a church outside Antioch, 
and Socrates (Hist. Eccles. vii. 26) records that in the year 390 
all the people of Constantinople celebrated it with great pomp. 

What the Church down the ages has taught in her ecumenic 
creeds and catechisms regarding the ascension of Christ and 
His session on God’s right hand until He comes to judge the 
living and the dead, is known to all. The Scriptural testimony 
is well summarized by Bishop John Pearson in his Exposition 
of the Apostles’ Creed: 

“We may conclude, therefore, what every Christian is obliged to confess 
in those words of our Creed, 4e ascended into heaven; for thereby he is under- 
stood to express this much: I am fully persuaded that the only-begotten and 
eternal Son of God, after he rose from the dead, did with the same soul and 
body with which he rose, by a true and local translation convey himself from 
the earth on which he lived, through all the regions of the air, through all the 
celestial orbs, until he came into the heaven of heavens, the most glorious presence 


of the Majesty of God. And thus I believe in Jesus Christ who ascended into 
heaven.” 


It is this faith in a stupendous fact, this acceptance of God’s 


Word at its face value, which is ever a stumbling-block to the 


1E.g. Wm. Pepperell Montague in Liberal Theology: An Appraisal (New York 
1942), pp. 157-160. 
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unbeliever and foolishness to the man of this world. But we 
cannot escape the plain meaning of Luke, who tells us in his 
prologue that he had the facts from eye-witnesses, and who, 
both in his gospel and in the book of Acts, describes the startling 
miracle of Christ’s departure from this planet into space. The 
entrance and the exit of Jesus Christ into and out of human 
history, could not be anything else than miraculous. His birth 
was not according to the laws of nature. His rising from the 
grave was against the laws of nature. His ascension, likewise, 
transcended the laws of gravitation to which we are subject. 
But He is the Lord of creation. “* All things were made by him, 
and without him was not anything made that was made” 
(John i. 3). “ By Him were all things created that are in heaven 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible . . . and he is before all 
things and by him all things consist”’ (Col. i. 16, 17). He created 
the starry universe and every atom is witness to His eternal 
power and godhead. Is anything too hard for such a Saviour? 
Or to a generation that trembles at the smashing of an atom- 
bomb? 
In one of our great hymns (which we sing so thoughtlessly), 
Christ’s ascension glory is expressed in these lines: 
“Crown Him the Lord of years, 

The Potentate of time; 

Creator of the rolling spheres, 

Ineffably sublime.” 
Some have stumbled at the simplicity of the ascension but that, 
too, is its glory. He blessed the disciples after giving the great 
commission and then, as they beheld Him, He was taken up 
and a cloud hid the glory which is referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall come in. Who is 
this King of glory? The Lorp strong and mighty . . . the 
Lorp of hosts, he is the King of glory” (Ps. xxiv. 7-10). 
“The chariots of God [not like the one fiery chariot of Elijah] 
are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels; the Lord is 
among them as in Sinai in the holy place. Thou hast ascended 
on high, thou hast led captivity captive; thou hast received gifts 
for men, yea for the rebellious also that the Lord God might 
dwell among them ” (Ps. Ixviii. 17, 18). Both of these passages 
were interpreted by the early Church as prophetic of the Ascen- 
sion. There is a third, rather obscure, passage in which the Jews 
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themselves interpret “‘ The Breaker ”’ as a title of the Messiah. 
They paraphrase: “‘ When shall we rejoice? When the captives 
shall ascend from Hades, and Shechinah at the head, as it is 
written (Micah ii. 13): ‘ Their King shall pass before them and 
the Lorp at the head of them’.” 3 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews finds a reference 
to Christ’s ascension and His session at God’s right hand in the 
typology of the Tabernacle (Lev. xvi. 2): ‘‘ Christ is not entered 
into the holy places made with hands, which are the figures of 
the true; but into heaven itself now to appear in the presence 
of God for us ” (Heb. x. 24). Thus both typology and prophecy 
cast their shadows before regarding the coming event of Christ’s 
ascension. 

Let us now turn to the account in the Acts. Nowhere in the 
Bible is this event described more fully. Jesus met with His 
disciples (Acts i. 4—8) and gave His command not to depart 
from Jerusalem until they had received the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, after which they were to be His witnesses in Jerusalem, 
all Judea, Samaria, and to the ends of the earth. “‘ After he had 
spoken thus, he was taken up as they beheld, and a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their sight. And while they looked stead- 
fastly toward heaven as he went up, behold two men stood by 
them in white apparel, which also said, ‘ Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven?’ . . .” That these mes- 
sengers were angels is evident from their sudden appearance, 
their raiment and their heavenly message. Christ left the 
disciples with a great Commission; the angels gave them the 
great Promise of His return: “‘ This same Jesus shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 

The cloud (so often connected with theophanies in the Old 
Testament) divided the Ascension into two stages. As Lange, 
the commentator, remarks: 


“ The gradual elevation of the Lord from the earth, until a cloud came and 
received Him out of their sight, was visible to the apostles then present. The 
ascension of the Lord into heaven, the true taking up into the heavenly glory, 
was invisible. This was testified to the disciples by the angels, as also the Lord 
Himself had foretold it to them before His sufferings (John xiv). Since His 
resurrection, Jesus, during the forty days, had appeared frequently to His 
disciples ; but every time He vanished as suddenly, and as unobserved to their 
senses, as He appeared (Luke xxiv. 23). But at this time He granted to His 


1 References are given to Bereshith Rabba on Gen. xliv. 18 in Pearson On the Creed, 
p- 481. The context of Micah ii. 13 is assuredly Messianic. 
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assembled apostles a clear and calm view as He went towards heaven, to give 
them, as His eye-witnesses, as far as that was possible, absolute certainty that 
He belongs no more to earth, and dwells no more upon it; but that, after all 
things were accomplished, He has gone to His Father.” 


His priestly, sacrificial, work on earth was ended. He was 
now to enter within the veil to intercede, to send the Holy 
Spirit and, as Forerunner, carrying the affections of all His 
people, to become the centre of the Church triumphant in 
glory (Heb. x. 11-13). 

The mystery of the Ascension must not obscure for us its 
reality and its deep significance. The broken, bruised body of 
Jesus disappeared from the tomb. He appeared in His perfect 
resurrection body and “ by many infallible proofs ” to the eye, 
the ear, the very touch of His beloved disciples, He was re- 
cognised. And then after forty days they themselves saw the 
incarnate Son of God, whom they knew as the Son of Man, 
ascend to the Father. 


John Donne is only one of the many who have sought to 
interpret the Ascension in poetry: 


“ Salute the last and everlasting day, 

Joy at th’ uprising of this Sun, and Son, 
Ye whose true tears, or tribulation 

Have purely wash’d, or burnt your drossy clay. 
Behold, the Highest, parting hence away, 

Lightens the dark clouds, which He treads upon; 
Nor doth He by ascending sow alone, 

But first He, and He first, enters the way.” 


And we have a clearer note in Charles Wordsworth’s hymn: 


“While He raised His hands in blessing, 

He was parted from His friends 

While their eager eyes behold Him, 
He upon the clouds ascends; 

He who walked with God and pleased Him, 
Preaching truth and doom to come, 

He, our Enoch, is translated, 
To His everlasting home.” 


While Charles Wesley gives his interpretation thus: 


“ Lo! the heaven its Lord receives, 
Yet He loves the earth He leaves; 
Though returning to His throne, 
Still He calls mankind His own. 

Alleluia!” 


Our credal statement reads: ‘‘ He ascended into heaven and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” But 
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in the Acts we read of His rising to welcome the first martyr, 
Stephen! ‘‘ He being full of the Holy Ghost looked up stead- 
fastly into heaven and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God; and said ‘ Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God’ ” 
(Acts vii. 55, 56). As Tennyson puts it: 

“He heeded not reviling tones, 


Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 
Though cursed and scorned, and bruised with stones; 


“ But looking upward, full of grace, 
He prayed, and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him on the face.” 


We read of many others martyred for the Truth who in 
their final hour saw the glory of their Risen and Ascended 
Redeemer. Patrick Hamilton was the first martyr of the Scottish 
Reformation and was burned to death at St. Andrews in 1528. 


“ On the scaffold [writes the historian] he turned affectionately to his servant, 
who had long attended him, and taking off his gown, coat, and cap, bade him 
receive all the worldly goods now left him to bestow, and with them the example 
of his death. ‘ What I am about to suffer, my dear friend’, said he, ‘ appears 
fearful and bitter to the flesh; but remember, it is the entrance to everlasting life 
which none shall possess who deny their Lord.’ In the midst of his torments, 
which, from the awkwardness of the executioner, were protracted and excru- 
ciating, he ceased not to exhort those who stood near, exhibiting a meekness and 
unaffected courage which made a deep impression. Lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
he exclaimed, ‘ How long, O Lord, shall darkness cover this kingdom? How 
long wilt Thou suffer this tyranny of men?’ and when death at last came to his 
relief, he expired with these blessed words on his lips, ‘ Lord Jesus, receive 


my spirit ’.” 4 


A similar beatific vision of our Lord after His ascension is 
related regarding John Donne on his death-bed. The details are 
given by his friend Izaak Walton.* And may we not believe that 
all those, and they are many, who down the centuries in the 
ecstasy of love or in the solemn hour of death have caught such 
vision of the Christ, are witnesses both to His resurrection and 
His ascension glory by such experience? 

For, to paraphrase Paul’s words (Eph. iv. 7-13), unto every 
Christian is given grace according to the measure of the gift of 
Christ. The One who ascended up on high and led captive a 
host of captives (Weymouth) and gave gifts unto men, is none 
other than he who descended first to our lowly earth from 

2 Patrick F. Tytler, History of Scotland, Vol. V., p. 178. 


* Izaak Walton, The Lives of Fohn Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker and 
George Herbert (London, 1670), p. 100. 
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highest heaven. In his exaltation after his resurrection he 
ascended far above all heavens to fill the universe (Weymouth). 
And this glorious ascension had deepest significance for the 
Church in spiritual gifts bestowed. Apostles, prophets, evan- 
gelists, pastors, teachers—all these were the gracious gift of 
Christ, our Head, to His body, the Church, for the perfecting 
of the saints and for the work of the ministry, until we all of us 
arrive at oneness in faith and in the knowledge of the Son of 
God and at mature manhood and the stature of full-grown men 
in Christ (Weymouth). 

In spite of the many exegetical difficulties of this glorious 
passage,! all are agreed that it is after the Ascension and because 
of the Ascension that Christ bestows this lavish love and these 
heavenly gifts and graces on His Church. Has that Church in 
our day given due recognition to the fact and the faith of His 
Ascension? 


SAMUEL M. Zwemer. 


New York City. 


1 They are given in detail in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. III., pp. 323-327. 











THE PARABLE OF THE LEAVEN 


Tue Parable of the Leaven is a noteworthy illustration of the 
fact that Premillennialism and Dispensationalism are not 
equivalent terms. Bengel, an outstanding Premillenarian of the 
eighteenth century, stated his interpretation with characteristic 
brevity as follows: “‘ I would refer it to the propagation rather 
than to the corruption of the Church”. This was the view 
of such eminent Premillenarians as Alford, Gill, Godet, Gress- 
well, Keach, Lange, Meyer, Olshausen, Stier, and Treach. 
The alternative view, that the parable speaks of the corruption 
of the Church, is held by Dispensationalists, who derived it 
from the Darbyite section of the Plymouth Brethren. It is 
taught in J. N. Darby’s Synopsis of the Books of the Bible and in 
the Scofield Reference Bible. We may briefly describe these 
rival interpretations as the optimistic and the pessimistic. 

The late G. Campbell Morgan was an ardent Premillennialist. 
He was not a Dispensationalist, although probably often re- 
garded as such. He agreed with them on some points and 
differed on others. Consequently, since we have described the 
pessimistic interpretation of the parable of the Leaven as de- 
finitely “‘ dispensational ”, it might perhaps be expected that in 
examining this interpretation, as it is the purpose of this article 
to do, we would turn to an avowed follower of Darby and Scofield. 
But since the pessimistic interpretation of this parable was one 
of the points on which Dr. Morgan agreed with them, and 
because his repeated and skilful advocacy of it over a period of 
many years has undoubtedly contributed in no small measure 
to its present popularity, we feel justified in making the extended 
defence which appears in his last work, The Parables and Meta- 
phors of Our Lord (1943), the basis of our examination of an 
interpretation the correctness of which the Dispensationalists 
of to-day assert with such confidence. The main features in Dr. 
Morgan’s argument may be discussed under the following five 
heads. 
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I. THE “‘ WHOLE PICTURE” NEEDED 


Dr. Morgan accounts for the fact that the optimistic inter- 
pretation of the parable has been and still is the usual one in 
the following words: ‘‘ When our Lord said ‘ The Kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven ’, some stop there in their thinking. 
If that is done, then we are almost driven to the conclusion 
that the figure of leaven was used as the type of something good, 
and therefore that the idea of the parable is that the Kingdom 
is to be completely victorious in this age. That is the view which 
is almost universally accepted as the interpretation of the 
parable.” Against this inference, the cogency of which is 
indicated by its very wide acceptance, Dr. Morgan sets the 
thesis that “In every parable of Jesus the whole picture is 
needed to understand His teaching’. This is a valid principle. 
It is safe to assume that no details are given which are wholly 
meaningless and therefore entirely.superfluous. Were they of 
no value they would not have been added. But this does not 
mean that all the elements in the picture are of equal value, or 
that a very special significance, a “deep” and “ spiritual” 
meaning is to be sought in each detail. The determining of the 
significance and relative value of these details may constitute 
a serious problem for the interpreter. In the parable of the 
Mustard Seed, for example, does the detail, “‘ so that the birds 
of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof”’ serve simply to 
illustrate and enforce the central thought of the parable which is the 
great outward growth of the little seed, by pointing out that 
it becomes so great a tree as to attract and form a lodging-place 
for birds? Or, does the mention of the birds add some- 
thing further to the picture? Are they to be regarded as repre- 
senting an evil principle? In the parable of the Sower, the 
fowls of the air perform quite obviously a definitely detrimental 
and harmful act, that of devouring seed intended for fruit- 
bearing. Hence, they fitly illustrate the work of the “ enemy ”, 
the wicked one, in snatching away the seed sown in the hearts 
of the hearers of the word of the kingdom. Does this justify 
us in inferring that in the parable of the Mustard Seed, where 
the presence of the birds cannot be regarded as necessarily 
harmful or prejudicial, but may even be thought of as beneficial, 
since birds devour hurtful bugs and insects, we must regard 
them as a symbol of evil? Dr. Morgan is convinced that figures 
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always have the same meaning in the parabolic teaching of 
Jesus. But the principle, even if generally valid, is not without 
exception and must be used with caution. Thus, the figure of 
the tree is used in both a good and a bad sense in Scripture. 
In Nebuchadnezzar’s vision of the great tree, the figure is of 
the colossal pride of the king of Babylon. It represents an evil 
thing that must be cut down, with only the stump remaining. 
In the First Psalm the tree is the beautiful figure of that which 
is good, the righteous man, who is strikingly contrasted with the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. To assert that a symbol 
must always have the same meaning is not warranted by the 
evidence of Scripture. The value of a symbol must be determined 
first of all by the use which is made of it in the context in which 
it occurs; and if it is a detail in the picture, it must be placed in 
proper subordination to the main feature and be interpreted in 
harmony with it. To allow the details or accessories of the picture 
to determine its principal teaching would be hazardous to say 
the least. 

Usually, in the case of a parable, there will be little if any 
difference of opinion as to what is the central feature. In the 
case of the parable of the Leaven there has been general agree- 
ment that it is the leaven. To this Dr. Morgan takes vigorous 
exception. “‘ What is the central fact? Leaven? No, three 
measures of meal. What are the facts affecting it? Two, a woman, 
and leaven.” This makes it quite clear why Dr. Morgan is so 
convinced that to stop reading the parable at the word “‘ leaven ” 
would be such a serious mistake. It would mean stopping before 
the central fact of the parable was reached. It would be Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. We should like to ask a simple question; 
and since we cannot now ask it of Dr. Morgan, who during a 
ministry of more than half a century showed himself particularly 
effective in dealing with popular audiences, we must ask it of 
those who share or are seeking to acquire the same conspicuous 
effectiveness. Our question would be this: “ If the three measures 
of meal are the essential fact, how would you phrase the parable 
in order to indicate this clearly?”” We venture to say, without 
fear of contradiction, that they would tell us that the natural 
way to indicate this would be to say, “‘ The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto three measures of meal in which a woman hid leaven 
until the whole was leavened ”. Such a recasting of the parable 
would exactly suit the interpretation advocated by Dr. Morgan; 
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and this indicates very clearly that this interpretation requires 
such a radical change in its structure. The actual phrasing makes 
the leaven the central fact, however much the facts which effect 
it may be emphasised. For it is neither customary nor proper 
to put the central fact of a statement in an inconspicuous phrase. 
To do so is to subordinate it. 

The reason for this attempt to make the leaven a detail in the 
parable and not the central fact is not far to seek. We have only 
to paraphrase the parable in terms of the pessimistic inter- 
pretation to see how important such a virtual recasting as Dr. 
Morgan proposes is for the success of this interpretation. For 
to paraphrase it as it stands would make it read as follows: 
“ The kingdom of heaven is like an evil principle which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal until the whole was 
leavened.” The kingdom of heaven is like an evil principle! 
It sounds absurd. It sounds blasphemous. No wonder that Dr. 
Morgan is concerned to prove that-the three measures of meal, 
not the leaven, are the central fact. To say, “‘ The kingdom of 
heaven is like three measures of meal in which a woman hid 
leaven ”, etc. and then to interpret the leaven as an evil principle, 
changes the whole effect of the statement. It ceases to be shock- 
ing and blasphemous; and it is entirely.in accord with the 
pessimistic interpretation on which Dr. Morgan and the Dis- 
pensationalists insist. But it requires a virtual, which amounts 
to an actual, recasting of the parable. In insists on making it 
say what it plainly does not say. 


II, LEAVEN ALWAYS SYMBOLISES AN EVIL PRINCIPLE 


Dr. Morgan assures us that the popular interpretation of the 
leaven “ contradicts the whole symbolic use of leaven in the 
Bible ”, according to which “ leaven is always symbolic of that 
which disintegrates, breaks up, corrupts”. This is the founda- 
tion stone upon which the pessimistic interpretation of the parable 
rests. To test the correctness of this thesis, we shall approach 
the question from a different angle, beginning with the ordinary 
use of leaven and then proceeding to discuss its symbolic use. 

1. Leaven was, so far as we know, commonly and constantly 
employed by the Israelities from patriarchal to New Testament 
times in the preparation of their daily bread. Equally probable 
is it that the making of bread was then, as it is to-day in Palestine, 
the task of the women of the household. Consequently, we may 
17 
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regard this parable as one which was chosen with direct reference 
to the daily life of the Chosen People from the earliest times 
down to the very day that the parable was uttered. Edersheim 
remarks on the “ Aomeliness”’ of these illustrations or parables, 
and suggests that as Jesus uttered this one a woman “ may at 
that moment have been in sight, busy preparing the weekly 
provision of bread’. At all events, this was an act which was 
familiar to every one of Jesus’ auditors. Leavened bread was 
in daily use among the people. That the leaven made the bread 
light, palatable, and wholesome, was a fact of common know- 
ledge and experience. So used leaven was a powerful agent 
exerting a wholesome and beneficent influence. To liken the 
kingdom of heaven to leaven as so employed would be to use a 
figure readily understood by everyone who listened to Jesus. 
It would appeal to the simple, ordinary people who heard Him 
gladly. And the fact that unis parable is one of those in the group 
which are left unexplained justifies the inference that the mean- 
ing was obvious and that any explanation of it was superfluous. 

2. The first references in Scripture to the use of unleavened 
bread bear out this interpretation. In Gen. xviii the haste 
with which the meal was prepared indicates that the cakes were 
unleavened. This fact is not expressly stated; but the inference 
is a natural and proper one. The guests were unexpected. 
Abraham’s hospitality was lavish. The household supply of 
leavened bread was probably limited, clearly inadequate to the 
occasion. Hence the cakes were freshly made and unleavened. 
The same element of haste would seem to account also for Lot’s 
feast (Gen. xix. 3), regarding which it is expressly states that 
Lot baked “ unleavened cakes”. The coming of the two 
“* angels ’’ to Lot was as unexpected a§ the coming of the three 
“‘men”’ to Abraham had been. This same element of hasty 
preparation is stressed in the account of the institution of the 
feast of Unleavened Bread at the Exodus, The statements in 
Ex. xii. 34, 39 indicate quite clearly that the reason, or at least 
the main reason, for this feast being distinctively a feast of un- 
leavened bread lay in this very fact, the hasty departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt. They had no time to prepare leavened 
bread; so they baked unleavened cakes (v. 39; cf. esp. Deut. xvi. 
3). The feast of Unleavened Bread was essentially a feast of 
remembrance. Hence the eating of unleavened bread was its 
distinctive feature. This explanation does not apply of course 
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to the Passover for which, while it was to be eaten “ in haste”, 
adequate time for preparation had been given (xii. 3), and at 
which the eating of unleavened bread was an express and strict 
requirement (v. 8). The factor of haste, or at least of unpre- 
paredness, is apparently also the explanation of the unleavened 
cakes made by Gideon (Judg. vi. 19), who was not aware until 
after the feast had been prepared and presented that his guest 
was the Angel of the Lord (vv. 21f.), as well as of the meal 
prepared by the “ witch ” of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii. 24). Especially 
significant is the fact that the prohibition of the use of leaven 
was not extended to the feast of Tabernacles which was one of 
the three annual feasts to be celebrated at the central sanctuary 
and lasted for seven days; during it leavened bread might be 
eaten. This supports the view that the prohibition of the use 
of leaven during the similar period of seven days which followed 
the celebration of the Passover is to be connected directly with 
the historical event of Ex. xii. 34, 39 which it commemorated. 
It is also to be remembered that the wave-loaves which were 
offered at the feast of Weeks (Pentecost) were leavened (Lev. 
xxiii. 17), As to this Jamieson remarks: ‘‘ The loaves used at 
the Passover were unleavened; those used at Pentecost were 
leavened—a difference which is thus accounted for, that the one 
was a memorial of the bread hastily prepared at their departure 
while the other was a tribute of gratitude to God for their daily 
bread which was leavened’’, This seems to be a far more 
natural explanation than that given by Scofield: “‘For this reason 
leaven is present, because there is evil in the church ”’, which 
leads to the conclusion that, since leaven always means or suggests 
that which is evil, during every week of the year, except one, the 
Israelites might with impunity contaminate themselves with an 
“evil principle”. Such an explanation would certainly be 
thoroughgoing. But is is hard to believe that it can be correct. 

3. That leaven was not to be used at the Passover and the 
feast of Unleavened Bread, or in the sacrifices which were to 
be placed on the altar of the Lord, is a requirement of the Mosaic 
Law, which is referred to again and again both in precept and 
in practice. But the student of the Old Testament will search 
its pages in vain for any statement to the effect that leaven was 
excluded under these circumstances because it represented “‘ an 
evil principle”. That leaven symbolised “corruption” is a 
teaching of the Rabbinical interpreters which appears also in 
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Classical writers. But this explanation has no direct support 
in the Old Testament. It is a matter of inference only. The 
prohibition is plainly stated; the reason for the prohibition is 
not. Furthermore, the fact of the prohibition will suffice to 
account for the Rabbinical teaching that leaven represented an 
evil principle. It clearly did so when its use was prohibited. 
But it does not follow that it represented an evil principle when 
its use was permitted. To draw the inference, that the 
leaven represented an evil principle per se, would mean, as 
has already been pointed out, that, in what we might call 
their “secular” life and activities, the Israelites might 
with impunity defile themselves with that which was inherently 
evil. 

4. When we turn to the New Testament, we have two groups 
of passages to consider: (a) In three places in the Synoptic 
Gospels we meet the phrase, ‘‘ the leaven of the Pharisees ” or 
an equivalent expression (Matt. xvi. 5-12; Mark viii. 14-21; 
Luke xii. 1f.). That Jesus used the word “ leaven ” in an evil 
sense is obvious. In Luke He introduces a solemn warning 
against hypocrisy with the words, ‘‘ Beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy’’. The longer passages in 
Matthew and Mark refer to a different incident. The occasion 
and setting are clearly indicated: “they had forgotten to take 
bread ’’. When Jesus spoke of “ leaven ”’, they naturally thought 
of “‘ bread’ (artos). So Jesus at once reminded them of the 
** loaves ” (artos) which He had miraculously multiplied on two 
recent occasions, by which great multitudes had been “‘ filled ’’, 
Then they realised that He was not referring to their failure 
to take bread, that He was not thinking of bread at all, but of 
“the teaching of the scribes and Pharisees”. This certainly 
seems to justify the inference that, when “ leaven”’ is used in 
an evil sense, it has no reference at all to “‘ bread’, when bread 
means wholesome food. This inference is supported by the use 
of the word artos elsewhere in the Gospels. The “ loaves ’’ which 
Jesus multiplied and the “bread” to which He compared 
Himself when He said, ‘‘ I am the bread of life’ (John vi. 35) 
are simply called artos as representing the daily food of the 
people (Matt. vi. 11); and the same word is used in the four 
narratives (the Synoptics and 1 Cor.) which describe the Last 
Supper, where unleavened bread (azumos) was undoubtedly 
used. This loose and ambiguous use of the word artos, to refer 
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to both unleavened and leavened bread, is thoroughly in accord 
with the view that leaven per se had no ethical significance. Used 
in the daily bread, it represented a wholesome principle; and 
such bread when used in daily life was as ‘“‘ clean”’ as was the 
unleavened bread when used on the occasions that required it. 
Otherwise, if the leaven always symbolised an evil principle, 
we must either assume that the loaves which Jesus multiplied 
and the bread to which He likened Himself were unleavened— 
2 highly improbable supposition—or conclude that He like the 
people constantly contaminated Himself with that which re- 
presented an evil principle. This, of course, we cannot for a 
moment admit. 

(4) Paul’s use of the figure of the leaven is clearly based on 
the bad sense of the word. The fact that he uses exactly the 
same words in 1 Cor. v. 7 and Gal. v. 9 suggests that he is 
using a familiar saying or truism. It is to be noted, therefore, 
that while the proverb is introduced in the Corinthian passage 
in a way which implies that everyone must be familiar with it, 
the words are not quoted as Scripture nor is the authority of 
Scripture claimed for them. Yet Paul does proceed to relate this 
meaning of the leaven to the prohibition of the use of leaven at 
the Passover; and the expressions, ‘‘ purge out”, “ old leaven”’, 
“new lump”, “leaven of malice and wickedness”, “ un- 
leavened dread of sincerity and truth’, indicate clearly that he 
is connecting this proverbial meaning of leaven with the re- 
striction placed on its use by the Mosaic Law, and that he is 
thinking of it as representing in this sense an evil principle. 
This very fact both explains and defines Paul’s use of the 
proverb. Since its use was expressly prohibited at this feast, 
leaven, if used at that time, would have represented an evil 
thing. It would have symbolised that spirit of lawlessness which 
is the mark of the old sinful nature which is to be utterly elimin- 
ated lest it corrupt the whole being of the Christian, even as a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. But this, we repeat, 
applies only to leaven when unlawfully used. We have no right 
to assign this meaning to leaven when its use is permitted or 
even enjoined. To do so would necessarily make the secular 
use of leaven, its presence in the daily bread of the people, a 
contamination, which would involve compromise with evil, 
an attitude which would be found, not only in the pious in Israel 
but even in our Lord Himself. The only proper conclusion to 
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be drawn is that leaven per se was a perfectly neutral element. 
When its use was prohibited, it represented an evil principle; 
when its use was permitted, it represented a wholesome and 


beneficent principle. Both of these meanings are to be found in 
Scripture. 


III, THE THREE MEASURES OF MEAL 


Since “‘leaven”’ is the conspicuous word in the parable 
and the one with which the kingdom is directly compared, if 
the central fact is not to be found in it but in the rather in- 
conspicuous phrase, ‘‘ three measures of meal”, it would seem 
to follow necessarily that some special significance or importance 
must attach to these words. That such is really the case, it is 
Dr. Morgan’s great concern to prove. The expression “ three 
measures of meal ”’ had, he tells us, “‘ a definite meaning and 
value to those who heard it”’. In proof of this he appeals to the 
incident in Gen. xviii where, as we have seen, the use of un- 
leavened cakes is clearly implied, though not expressly stated. 
He sees in this feast which Abraham prepared, for his three 
unexpected guests, a meal of fellowship with God. Because of 
this he connects the three measures of meal with the meal offer- 
ing required by the Mosaic Law; and he refers to the meal 
provided by Gideon and to the sacrifice of Hannah, and also 
to the meal offerings prescribed in Ezek. xlvi. So understood, 
we have in Gen. xviii the description, not of an ordinary meal, 
but of a religious rite which required the use of unleavened 
bread. And from the fact that three measures of meal were 
used on this occasion the inference is drawn that this gives a 
definite significance to this exact amount of meal: it is intended 
for sacramental use. Hence the woman in the parable was 
guilty of a culpable and inexcusable act when she introduced 
leaven into meal which in view of the use for which it was in- 
tended (the mention of “three measures”’ indicating that it 
was holy meal) should have been carefully guarded against the 
slightest contact with leaven. For support of this interpretation 
appeal is made to Paul’s words regarding the corruption of the 
church in 1 Cor. v. 6 and Gal. v. 9, and to Jesus’ words in Matt. 
xvi. 6 and Luke xii. 1 as interpreted by Himself, passages which 
have been already discussed. 

1. The expression ‘‘ three measures of meal” is a very rare 
one in the Bible. In the New Testament it occurs only in this 
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parable as recorded by Matthew and Luke; and the word trans- 
lated “‘ measure” is saton, which is the Greek form of the 
Hebrew seah. In the Old Testament seah occurs only nine 
times. Six of these occurrences are in 2 Kings vii, which gives 
the account of Elisha’s amazing prediction of plenty to the 
starving inhabitants of Samaria. The reference is to the cost of 
one seah of fine flour and of two seahs of barley; and it has to do 
with public sale for domestic use. According to 1 Sam. xxv. 
18, Abigail took five seahs of parched corn as a present for 
David and his men. In 1 Kings xviii. 32 we read that, when 
Elijah prepared his sacrifice on Mount Carmel, he made a trench 
about the altar “like a house [heap?] of two seahs of seed” 
(translating the Hebrew literally), which he ordered to be filled 
with water. This was no part of the sacrifice as such. it was 
done simply to remove all suspicion of trickery on his part, and 
possibly also with a view to enhancing the effect on the people 
of the miraculous answer to his prayer by adding to the seeming 
difficulty of it. These are the only occurrences of the word seah 
in the Old Testament aside from Gen. xviii. In no one of them 
is a sacramental meaning or use suggested. In most of them the 
reference is plainly to what we call secular or ordinary life. In 
only one of them, Gen. xviii, are three seahs mentioned. This 
means that the expression ‘“‘ three measures of meal” occurs 
only once in the entire Bible, aside from its use in the parable 
we are discussing. 

2. There is no warrant for assigning sacramental significance 
to the “ three measures ” in Gen. xviii. This is to be especially 
noted in view of the importance which this passage acquires 
in Dr. Morgan’s argument. The reason for the number “ three ”’ 
is not stated. It may be connected with the fact that the guests 
were three in number. At any rate, since three seahs make an 
ephah, which is about a bushel, mention of the number of the 
seahs serves to bring out Abraham’s extravagant and even 
excessive hospitality. It is to be noted that when Abraham 
made his preparations he did not know who his guests were 
(he saw “three men”’, v. 1). The sufficient explanation of the 
fact that the cakes were unleavened is to be found, as we have 
seen, in the haste with which the meal was prepared. The fact 
that the patriarch added “ butter”’ (i.e. curd or clabber) and 
‘“‘ milk ” indicates that the meal was thought of as an ordinary 
feast of hospitality, not as in any sense a sacrifice. Were any 
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sacramental significance to be inferred from the fact that the 
cakes were unleavened, clabber and milk, in both of which 
fermentation readily takes place, would probably be out of place. 
As to this we cannot speak. too positively, since the incident 
antedates the Mosaic legislation by centuries. But if importance 
is attached to the absence of leaven, attention should also be given 
to the presence of clabber and milk, neither of which was used 
in the sacrifices authorised and required under the Mosaic Law. 
Finally, it is to be noted that Abraham did not take part in this 
feast. We read that he “ stood by them under the tree, and they 
ate’. Sarah was not even present. Consequently, the feast 
was one of hospitality, but not of fellowship. This, we repeat, 
is the only mention of “‘ three measures of meal ”’ in the entire 
Old Testament. 

In the case of Gideon and of Hannah we are told that they 
each brought “ an ephah of flour”. An ephah is, of course, the 
same as three seahs. But this amount did not in either case 
correspond with the requirements of the Mosaic Law. If these 
offerings were peace offerings, the meal offering for a kid 
(Gideon’s offering) was “ one tenth ’’ of an ephah (Ex. xxix. 40; 
cf. xii. §); if a bullock, “‘ three tenths ” (Num. xv. 9). Gideon’s 
meal offering (if we regard it as such) was, therefore, ten times 
that prescribed in the Law; Hannah’s was only slightly in 
excess, since three times three-tenths (i.e. nine tenths) of an 
ephah would have been the exact amount for three bullocks. 
In the case of Ezekiel the offerings are somewhat different from 
those prescribed in the Law. He speaks of the “ sixth part of 
an ephah ”’ (xlv. 13; xlvi. 14). Elsewhere in chaps. xlv and xlvi 
the meal offering for both the bullock and the ram is “an ephah ”, 
while the amount for the lamb is not precisely defined. 

Since Dr. Morgan clearly regards the mention of the ephah 
in the passages just referred to as pertinent, for the reason that 
an ephah contains shree seahs, it is to be noted that this fact is 
apparently responsible for an error on his part which greatly 
weakens the force of his argument, He speaks of the “ three 
measures (seahs)’’ and the “ three tenth parts” of the ephah 
as if they were equivalent expressions (“. . . ‘three tenth 
parts of an ephah’, which is the same thing as ‘ three measures 
of meal ’ in the meal offering ’’). But such is not the case. Three 
tenth parts of an ephah are not the same as shree seahs; they 
are a little less than ove seah. And since the Mosaic Law nowhere 
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mentions either “‘ three seahs”’ or “ an ephah ” as the required 
amount for the meal offering, the attempt to connect Abraham's 
feast with the peace offering or sacramental meal provided for 
in the Law is without any warrant in fact. The expression, “ three 
measures of meal’’, is not only unique in the Old Testament; 
it clearly has no connection whatsoever with the Old Testament 
ritual of sacrifice. 

Since Dr. Morgan insists that the expression “‘ three measures 
of meal” conveys a meaning which was perfectly intelligible 
and obvious to Jesus’ hearers, the facts just mentioned are 
especially important. It is probable that most of these auditors, 
both in the multitude and of the disciples, were relatively poor. 
It was the common people who heard Him gladly. His own 
parents offered at the time of His presentation at the temple the 
minimum animal sacrifice, “a pair of turtledoves, or two young 
pigeons ’’. For a lamb the accompanying meal offering was one 
tenth part of an ephah, for a ram /tvo tenth parts. It was only 
for the bullock that it was three. Consequently, even if three 
tenth parts were the same as three measures of meal, which they 
are not, it is hardly likely that in choosing an illustration, Jesus 
would have used one which would appeal more to the rich than 
to the humble and poor. So we must conclude that the evidence 
for a sacramental significance in the expression “ three measures 
of meal ” is very far from obvious, if indeed there is any evidence 
for it at all, On the other hand if, as Edersheim points out in 
commenting on the parable, this measure represented the 
amount of bread prepared at one baking in many households, 
this would account for the use of the expression, and it would 
indicate also that the allusion is not to the sacramental signi- 
ficance of leaven, its rigid exclusion from most sacramental rites, 
but on the contrary to the prominent part which leaven played 
in the daily life of the people. 


IV. THE WOMAN 


According to the interpretation which we are examining, 
the woman is not the essential fact, but one of “‘ the facts which 
affect the central fact”. As to this there is no difference of 
opinion, Whether the essential fact be the leaven or the three 
measures of meal, the only question regarding the woman is, 
How does she affect the central fact? According to Dr. Morgan, 
the woman represents ‘authority and management in the 
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hospitality of a home’, This would seem to favour the domestic 
interpretation of the parable, since among Israelites, as among 
all oriental peoples, the special sphere of woman was the home. 
But, according to Dr. Morgan, the meal is a sacramental meal; 
and leaven was strictly forbidden in the meal offering. If this 
were so, then the woman would have been guilty of a most serious 
offence when she introduced leaven into meal intended not for 
domestic but for sacramental use. In this case the meaning of 
the parable is this: ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven is likened to that 
which happens when something is introduced which makes 
fellowship on the highest level impossible, because it has a cor- 
rupting influence: leaven swells and puffs up.’”’ In other words, 
the leaven represents “‘ degeneration in power, breaking in upon 
fellowship, and so marring the witness of men and women to the 
Kingdom of God”. Hence Scofield tells us that “‘a woman 
in the bad ethical sense, always symbolizes something out of 
place religiously”’. This is a serious charge. Not only does the 
leaven represent an evil principle; the woman represents an evil 
agent. We may then compare her to the “ enemy ” in the parable 
of the Tares. Yet it is to be noted that this is purely a matter 
of inference. The woman, so far as the language of the parable 
is concerned, is a neutral figure. There is not a word of criticism 
of denunciation of her or of her act to be found in the parable. 
It might be argued, of course, that “ hid” implies secrecy and 
stealth, and indicates that the act was one which could not bear 
the light of day, but was instigated by the powers of darkness. 
But such an interpretation is by no means necessary. The word 
“hide” is used in both a good and a bad sense in Scripture; 
and its use can be accounted for here without in any way reflecting 
on the motive or act of the woman. It suggests that the amount 
of leaven was so small as compared with the three measures of 
meal that it was completely hidden or concealed in it, so com- 
pletely hidden that at first there was nothing to indicate its 
presence in the meal. Like the grain of mustard seed, the leaven 
would then speak of the insignificant beginnings of a movement 
which would have results out of all proportion, seemingly, to the 
means employed to accomplish it. But according to this inter- 
pretation the woman was guilty of a most reprehensible act. She 
took leaven and put it into holy meal, meal intended for sacra- 
mental use. She did this secretly and with evil intent. And her 
act had the most disastrous consequences. Now if this is the 
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meaning of the parable, we are entitled to ask those who favour 
this slanderous interpretation, as it may truly be called, to tell 
us just how the woman would become guilty of such an act; 
in other words, to prove both intent and opportunity. 

There were two great occasions when, according to the 
Mosaic Law, unleavened bread was to be used. The first was 
the Passover and the feast of Unleavened Bread which followed 
it. We know from the Talmud and from the practice of orthodox 
Jews even to-day with what scrupulous care the Jews removed 
the least particle of leaven from their homes at this memorable 
season of the year. Could the parable refer to such a time as 
that? Observe the words, “ until the whole was leavened ’’. 
They cannot be taken to mean that the woman mixed just a trace 
of leaven with the meal, enough to defile it, but not enough to be 
detected by the religious authorities or by the family and friends 
who partook of the cakes. No, these words must imply that the 
cakes were not to be baked until the-dough had been thoroughly 
leavened. In other words, this woman is to be thought of as 
supplying her household with leavened bread at that very 
season of the year when the use of leaven was strictly prohibited. 
Is there anything in the parable to warrant the placing of this 
interpretation upon it? 

The other occasion for the use of unleavened bread would 
be the offering of a meal offering, either in connection with the 
offering of an animal sacrifice or by itself. Such an offering ‘was 
made at the sanctuary and presented to the priest. It was ap- 
parently brought either uncooked or in the form of cakes (Lev. 
li, 1-16); and the priest either burned the whole of it on the 
altar or reserved part for himself. For a woman to have mixed 
leaven with meal intended for the meal offering would have 
been a grievous offence, But what would be here involved would 
be the presentation to the priest of leavened bread (“‘ until the 
whole was leavened’), or of cakes made of leavened bread. 
Unless the priest was in collusion with her in this flagrant 
violation of the Law, such an act would be instantly detected 
and visited with condign punishment. Yet it is to be noted that 
what has just been said would apply only to that meal offering, 
or the portion of it, which was intended for the altar (Lev. 
ii, 11). For according to Lev. vii. 11ff. the peace offering of 
thanksgiving was to include both unleavened and leavened 
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for the altar and the officiating priest, the other to be partaken 
of by the lay offerer and his family. With regard to the eating 
of firstlings and tithes at the sanctuary (Deut. xiv. 22) nothing 
is said about the use of unleavened bread; and for the occasions 
when flesh was to be eaten at home (Deut. xii. 23) the all-im- 
portant and express prohibition is ‘‘ eating with the blood ”’, but 
nothing is said about the use of unleavened bread. Consequently, 
since the use of leaven was prohibited only at the Passover and 
the feast of Unleavened Bread, and in such meal offerings as 
were to be burnt in whole or in part on the altar, the mixing of 
leaven in meal intended for such use would be a shocking and 
almost unbelievable violation of the Law of Moses, not to men- 
tion the traditions of the elders by which the life of the devout 
Jew of New Testament times was so rigidly governed. Itis hard 
to believe that such an interpretation of the parable as Dispensa- 
tionalists commend to us would suggest, not to say commend, 
itself to any right-thinking Jew who was listening to Jesus’ 
words. He would dismiss it as sacrilegious and blasphemous. 


Vv. UNTIL THE WHOLE WAS LEAVENED 


As this concluding detail in the parable of the Leaven is 
regarded by Dr. Morgan and the Dispensationalists as clinching 
their argument against the optimistic interpretation, it requires 
very careful consideration. 

1. In arguing against the optimistic interpretation Dr. 
Morgan asserts that it “‘ contradicts the teaching of all the other 
parables so far as considered, in every one of which Jesus, 
referring to the process of the age, always marked limitations ’’. 
That this parable teaches that the whole world is to be leavened 
by the gospel of the kingdom is, he tells us, “‘ disproved by the 
history of the centuries’. Furthermore, “‘ Seeing that all the 
other parables speak of mixture, if this of the leaven is taken 
as being good, the whole leavened, then there is no mixture at 
all. This would contradict the teaching of all the other parables ”’. 
Now it is to be carefully noted that, if this argument is to be 
used in favour of the one interpretation and against the other, 
it must be applied to both in exactly the same way. If these 
words refute the optimistic interpretation because both Scripture 
and history disprove the claim that the whole world is to be 
leavened by the gospel, then the pessimistic view must stand 
or fall by the answer it gives to the same question, whether the 
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whole world will be leavened by the evil principle of apostasy 
and unbelief. But Dr. Morgan does not so apply it. He describes 
the leaven as standing for rationalism, hypocrisy, materialism, 
toleration of evil, mere formalism—evils which, were they to 
prevail fully, must destroy the Church and its witness. But he 
makes this significant qualification: ‘‘ The whole will be leavened. 
It does not mean that the whole will become leaven, but the 
influence of leaven hidden in the measures of meal, that illustrate 
fellowship, will pervade the whole movement.” This, it will 

be observed, is a very important limitation. Evil will “ pervade 
the whole movement ”; but the whole movement will not become 
evil. This limitation, if it is valid, must also be quite as applicable 
to the interpretation rejected by Dr. Morgan as to the one which 
he advocates. It would mean that the leaven, regarded as re- 
presenting the gospel of the kingdom, which has as its aim that 
God’s will shall be done on earth as it is done in heaven, will 
“‘ pervade the whole movement”. The world will not become 
a completely saved, a perfectly sanctified community. But the 
gospel leaven will work pervasively and powerfully throughout 
the entire fabric of human society. That this interpretation finds 
strong support elsewhere in Scripture will appear shortly. But 
we question whether Dr. Morgan’s interpretation of these words 
is justified by the language of the parable, by the obvious meaning 
of its symbolism. The reason for the use of leaven in bread is 
not that the bread may become, be changed into, leaven, but 
simply to penetrate the meal completely with this active and 
wholesome ferment. If this is accomplished, if “ the whole ”’ has 
been leavened, the aim has been fully realised. And it is to be 
noted that Dr. Morgan in arguing against the optimistic inter- 
pretation tells us that the question asked by our Lord, “‘ When 
the Son of Man cometh, will he find faith on the earth?” 
demands as answer an emphatic ‘‘ No!” The argument against 
the optimistic interpretation in so far as it is derived from these 
words “‘ until the whole was leavened ” loses much if not all of 
its cogency if it is qualified in any way. If applied without 
qualification to the pessimistic view, it teaches that the end of the 
kingdom of heaven on earth is total apostasy! 

2. Dispensationalists give us an interpretation of the words, 
“until the whole was leavened”, which seems at first sight to 
have the virtue of consistency, to be quite devoid of qualification 
or compromise. They hold that these words imply total apostasy. 
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But the force of their argument is lost when .we ask the question, 
“Total apostasy of what?” Of the whole world? Not at all, 
of the professing church, of Christendom. The true Church 
will not become apostate; it will remain faithful until the end. 
It will be complete at the rapture; and every real Christian will 
then be caught up to meet the Lord in the air. At that time also 
the apostasy of the professing church will be complete; and when 
the rapture takes place there will not be a true believer left on 
earth. Consequently, if the parable teaches total apostasy, it 
cay refer only to the professing church and can have no reference 
to the true Church. Yet Scofield tells us definitely that these 
seven parables “ describe the result of the presence of the gospel 
in the world during the present age. . . . Briefly that result is 
the mingled tares and wheat, good fish and bad, in the sphere 
of Christian profession. It is Christendom.” Now since the 
wheat and the good fish clearly represent the true believers 
within the mass of outward profession which we call the visible 
church, if the parable of the Leaven teaches complete apostasy, 
it cannot refer to the “ sphere of Christian profession” as do 
the other two, it can only refer to the false professors, the mere 
professors, to those who are Christians in name only. Otherwise 
it would teach the total apostasy of the true Church, which 
Dispensationalists would not dream of asserting. Consequently, 
it appears that their interpretation involves an impossible 
distinction between the true Church and the “ professing ”’ 
church which are “ mingled” in this present age and the com- 
plete ignoring of the true Church in the parable of the 
Leaven. 

3. Having observed that the Dispensational interpretation of 
this parable necessitates the exclusion of any references to the 
true Church from it, it is interesting to notice that the attempt 
has been made to defend the opposite position, viz. that the true 
Church only is referred to. Thus Peters, one of the many Pre- 
millennialists who adopt the optimistic interpretation, argues 
that the ‘‘ three measures of meal ”’ represent the true Church 
and that the meaning of the words until the whole was leavened ” 
is that ‘“‘ previous to the setting up of the Kingdom a definite 
number of the elect must first be obtained ”’, and that they are to 
be obtained by “ gradual appropriation through Divine truth ”. 
The difficulty with this in some respects rather attractive inter- 
pretation is that it restricts the meaning of the words “‘ kingdom 
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of heaven” in a way which seems to be definitely precluded by 
those parables which speak of “ mixture”. It gives the word 
here a narrow sense, while in the other parables it is clearly used 
in a broad sense. It makes it refer only to the elect, to the wheat 
and the good fish, and ignore completely the tares and the bad 
fish. If we must reject the Dispensational interpretation because 
it arbitrarily excludes the true Church from the scope of the 
parable, we must reject this one which excludes the “ professing ”’ 
church, and for the same reason. The first four of the parables 
are so similar that it is difficult or impossible to believe that the 
words “‘ the kiggdom of heaven ”’ have one meaning in two of 
them and a different, a much more restricted, meaning in the 
other two. 

4. We do not believe that it is necessary for the advocates 
of the optimistic interpretation to resort to any dubious or 
recondite explanation of the three measures of meal, in order to 
bring their interpretation into accord with the other teachings of 
our Lord, both the parabolic and the literal. The most obvious 
reference of the words, “‘ until the whole was leavened ”, is to 
the instructions given by our Lord for the world-wide pro- 
clamation of the gospel in Matt. xxiv. 14; xxvill. 19ff.; Luke 
xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8f. That this programme is to be carried out 
and must be carried out during the present age is indicated with 
especial clearness by the concluding words of Matt. xxiv. 14, 
‘‘ And then shall the end come.”” This command to preach the 
gospel in the whole world has been the great challenge to the 
Church of Christ for nearly two thousand years. These are her 
marching orders. The whole world is to be leavened in this way 
with the gospel of the kingdom. This much is clearly implied by 
the parable. But it is not all that is implied. The fact that the 
leaven is a powerful ferment seems clearly to mean that the 
proclamation of the gospel will meet with success, with great 
success. This also finds clear support, notably in two sayings 
of Jesus. The first is this: ‘‘ It is expedient for you that I go 
away. For if I go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I go, I will send him unto you”’ (John xvi. 7f.). 
This can only mean that, for the present work of the Church, 
Christ’s presence through the Spirit is more necessary and 
efficacious, than His visible presence would be. The other con- 
tains the words of the Great Commission: “ All power is given 
unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore . . . and lo, I 
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am. with you alway, even unto the end of the world” (Matt. 
xxviii. 18ff.). There is no room for pessimism or defeatism in 
these words. The Captain of our salvation is an invincible 
commander. His triumph is sure and assured. The time will 
surely come, when “the kingdom of this world” will become 
“the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ” (Rev. xi. 19). 
The words “until the whole was leavened” may well look 
forward to this glorious consummation of which so many 
passages in the Old Testament speak in such glowing 
words (e.g., Ps, Ixxii. 11; Isa. ii. 2). If they do, they need no 
modification or qualification. They clearly speak of the coming 
triumph. 

In studying the parables and the figurative language with 
which Scripture abounds it is always important to pay careful 
attention to the limitations imposed by the figure employed. 
No single parable or figure teaches or can teach the whole truth 
or give the complete picture. This fact finds striking illustration, 
for example, when we compare the dreams recorded in Dan. ii 
and vii. The fall of the “ great image ” is described with scarcely 
a hint of the terrible conflict which the overthrow of the fourth 
kingdom will involve. That kingdom is, indeed, described as 
terrible and invincible, but the triumph of the kingdom of the 
God of heaven is represented as both sudden and gradual: the 
stone smote the image and demolished it, and the stone became 
a great mountain and filled the whole earth. The interpretation 
is given in v. 44, “ but it shall break in pieces and consume all 
these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever’. Not a word is said 
in chap. ii about the “‘ little horn ” and his efforts to wear out the 
saints of the most High. The differences in detail between the 
dreams are all the more significant because of the remarkable 
similarity between them. The dreams are in no sense contra- 
dictory; they are mutually supplementary. The parable of the 
Leaven, like Dan. ii, speaks only of the triumph of the kingdom. 
The placing of the leaven in the meal and the gradual leavening 
describe the inception and progress of the kingdom under a 
different figure. Yet it is not too much to say that the teaching 
of both is essentially the same. And just as Dan. ii is to be inter- 
preted in connection with Dan. vii, so the parable of the Leaven 
is to be interpreted by those which precede it. The figures are 
different, but all speak of the triumph of Christ’s kingdom. 
They are all optimistic in this sense: they teach the final triumph 
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of the Church of Christ. Some stress the fact of opposition, the 
presence of mixture, the subtlety and persecuting fury of the 
enemy, the danger of apostasy; others do not. But all view 
the triumph as assured. 

We have devoted so much time to the study of the parable 
of the Leaven, because it is so often appealed to in support of a 
teaching which we hold to be both unscriptural and dangerous. 
The Christian Church is now in the thick of the fight. She is 
sore beset by her enemies, by foes without and foes within. 
Pessimism and defeatism threaten to unnerve her arm, to strike 
the sword from her hand. Nowhere does this dangerous attitude 
find fuller expression than in the teaching that she kingdom of 
heaven is like unto an evil principle which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal until the whole was leavened. This changes 
the parable from a glorious challenge to faith and to strenuous 
endeavour in an enterprise whose triumph is assured, into a 
counsel of despair. The terrible “ Sauve gui peut’’ of the stricken 
field takes the place of the ‘‘ Jn hoc signo vinces”” which has in- 
spired the armies of the Lord to fight the good fight of faith, 
even when the forces of evil seemed invincible. What the Church 
needs to-day, when the strife is fierce and the warfare long, is to 
catch anew the sound of the distant triumph song; to recapture 
that Christian optimism which is guaranteed in the Great 
Commission. The Church has always believed that it is 
taught in the parable of the Leaven. We believe the Church 
will continue to believe this, and that she is fully entitled 
to do so. 

Oswatp T. ALuis. 

Wayne, 

Pennsylvania. 











THE LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE IN HOMER, 
VERGIL AND DANTE 


I 


Ir 1s no accident that Homer, Vergil and Dante have each left 
us an account of his conception of the life beyond the grave. 
Apart from the interest which such a subject naturally excites, 
there was between these poets direct connection of so close a 
nature, that the fact that the first of them had treated this topic 
was quite sufficient to suggest it to the other two. It is not un- 
profitable for the history of the development of human thought 
to compare the way in which these great writers, who lived at 
epochs in the history of mankind differing so widely one from 
the other, treated a matter of such universal importance. 

The Homeric poems are the only literary record which have 
come down to us from the time which witnessed the dawn of 
distinctively Western civilisation and its final severance from the 
older, but relatively unprogressive, civilisation of the East. Their 
very perfection shows that they are the ripe fruit of a long period 
of growth. When they were written man was beginning to 
observe and to ask questions about himself and the world in 
which he lived. People were simple and credulous and fond of 
tales of wonder. They were gifted with a vivid and childlike 
imagination which personified natural objects under the form of 
some god or goddess, and peopled earth, sea and sky with super- 
natural beings endowed with human forms of surpassing beauty 
and power, and, in many cases, with more than a human share of 
jealousy, cruelty and lust; but at the same time they were sophis- 
ticated enough to laugh at some of the stories that they told 
about their gods, and took few of them really seriously. They 
were aware of the distinction between right and wrong, but their 
list of heinous crimes was a short one, and they regarded with 
indifference many actions which their successors, especially 
those of them who came under the influence of philosophic, 
Jewish, or Christian teaching, regarded as definitely sinful. 

Vergil lived at the period which witnessed the fall of the 
Roman Republic and the rise of the Roman Empire. The men 
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of his age were highly cultured, sceptical and world-worn. It 
fell to his lot, at the instigation of his patrons Augustus and 
Maecenas, to endeavour to inaugurate a religious or, at least, a 
patriotic revival, and to galvanise into some sort of life the forms 
of a religion from which the spirit had long passed away. 

In spite of the prevailing wickedness of the time, there was 
far more sense of sin than in the days when the Homeric poems 
were written. To take only one example, many of the heroes 
of Homer at times show some joy in battle, and the poet obviously 
takes pleasure in writing about it and expects this pleasure to be 
shared by his audience; but Aeneas goes to battle unwillingly, 
while Vergil clearly sees the pity and horror of war, and only 
devotes so much space in the later books of his poem to detailed 
and disgusting descriptions of wounds and death, because he 
felt in private duty bound to imitate what Homer had done before 
him. 

But for most men in those day the endeavour to follow the 
teaching of philosophy, and to attain to a manner of life which 
was widely felt to be the only manner of life worthy of a man, 
ended in the confession which the frivolous and licentious Ovid 
put into the mouth of Medea: 


Video meliora proboque; deteriora sequor.* 


The dawn was not yet. Although mediaeval writers saw in Vergil 
one of the prophets of the coming of Christ, they did this on the 
slightest possible grounds. What a poet who was no Puritan 
really thought about that age is faithfully reflected in the words 
of Horace: 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 

Aetas parentum peior avis tulit 

Nos nequicres, mox daturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem.* 


Vergil, ‘‘ majestic in his sadness for the doubtful doom of human 
kind ”, gave voice to the earnest expectation of creation waiting 
for the manifestation of the sons of God, even if he did it uncon- 
sciously and in a mood of almost hopeless despair. 
When Dante wrote, Christianity had almost wholly swept 
away the old religion and repeated invasions of northern tribes 
OYE ae ing Hep ee merge p te 


worse than our grandparents, has us yet more wicked ; and we in turn shall later 
produce a yet more evil progeny ” (Odes iii. 6, 45-48). 
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had infused new blood into the effete peoples of Europe. The 
Papacy was at the height of its power. The Empire was almost 
on the point of being finally discredited. There was much civil 
and international strife. Although there was much secret 
scepticism and more open vice, the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church was generally respected and exercised a decisive influence 
on the minds of most men, The Franciscans had done much to 
revive the spirit of Christian love and self-sacrifice among all 
classes. Scholasticism still ruled supreme at the Universities, 
and heretics were severely repressed by the secular arm at the 
bidding of the Church. The black death had not yet produced 
the morbid despair nor had later Franciscan preaching produced 
the sentimentality which marked the later half of the fourteenth 
and the whole of the fifteenth century. 

A deep respect was felt for what was known of Greek and 
Latin literature. Aristotle had come to be regarded as “‘ the master 
of those that know ’’, and Vergil was looked upon as the prince 
of poets; but the Renaissance had not yet begun to produce 
that slavish copying of ancient models in art and literature, 
both on their best and their worst sides, which vitiated much 
of the poetry, painting and architecture of a later period, and 
made so much of Italy openly pagan, and proud to be so. 

The age of Dante was not merely an age of “ rebirth”: it 
was an age of new creation. It witnessed the production of such 
works as the Divina Commedia, written not in the barbarous 
Latin of the time, but in the vernacular Italian of Tuscany, 
and the paintings of Giotto in which the stories of the Bible 
first came to life and shook off primitive symbolism without 
assuming a sensuous pagan garb. 

Dante and Giotto built on old foundations, as all wise men 
must do; but their work was new. The abiding interest which is 
felt in it is due to the fact that they not only interpret their own 
age to us, but also supply the link which alone makes intelligible 
the connection which exists between our age and the more 
remote past. 

II 

In the Odyssey of Homer we are told how Odysseus went to 
the world of the dead to ask the advice of the seer Teiresias as to 
the means by which he was to return to his home. He sailed to 
the land of the Cimmerians, a land of mist and clouds, where 
the sun never shines, but where deadly night is ever spread over 
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wretched mortals. There he sacrificed sheep and let their blood 
run into a trench; for the dead were but shadows of their former 
selves and could not speak with a living man until they had 
tasted blood. When the shade of Teiresias had come up and had 
tasted the blood, he told Odysseus how and in what way he 
would return to Ithaca. 

Odysseus had seen the shade of his mother among those 
which came up to the trench, but apparently she did not know 
him. He asked Teiresias how she might be enabled to recognise 
him, and how he could have speech with her. He was told that 
all the shades which he allowed to drink the blood would be able 
to speak to him; but that those whom he drove from the trench 
would return to their own place. 

When he allowed his mother’s shade to taste the blood, she 
knew him immediately and they conversed one with the other, 
but when he tried to embrace her, she escaped trom his arms like 
a shadow or a dream. She told him that when mortals die, the 
sinews no longer bind together the flesh and the bones, but the 
fire of the funeral pile abolishes these, and the spirit, like a dream, 
flies forth and hovers near. 

So it was with all the other shades of the former companions 
of Odysseus who had preceded him to iixe lower world. Aga- 
memnon tells him how he was slain by his wife, and asks tidings 
of his son. Ajax still cherishes his wrath <gainst Odysseus which 
caused him to go mad and commit suicide, when the Greeks did 
not give him the arms of Achilles. When the shade of Achilles 
drew near, Odysseus hailed him as blessed among men; for in 
the days of his flesh the Argives gave him honour equal to the 
gods and now he is a great prince among the dead. But the shade 
answered him and said: “‘ Nay, speak not comfortably to me 
about death. Rather would I live on earth as the hireling of 
another, and he a landless man who has no great wealth, than 
be a chief among all the dead that be departed.” 

After this, in a part of the poem which may belong to a later 
stratum, we are told that Odysseus saw Minos, the son of Zeus, 
giving sentence from his throne to the dead, while they stood 
round about the prince asking his dooms. He also saw Orion 
driving the wild beasts together over the mead of asphodel, the 
very beasts that he had himself slain on the lonely hills in his 
lifetime. He also saw Tityus, Tantalus and Sisyphus in grievous 
torment, and Hercules—"“ his phantom, .I say; but as for himself 
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he hath joy at the banquet among the deathless gods and hath 
to wife Hebe of the fair ankles; and all about him there was a 
clamour of the dead, as it were fowls flying every way in fear, 
and he, like black night, with bow uncased and shaft upon the 
string, fiercely glanced round like one in act to shoot.” 

Fain would Odysseus have stayed longer, that he might have 
seen other of the famous men of old, but the myriad tribes of the 
dead thronged up with a wondrous clamour and he was afraid 
lest Persephone should send against him the head of the Gorgon 
and turn him to stone. 

It is noticeable that this is the only mention in Homer of 
any horrible creature in the lower world which acts as a tor- 
mentor. The idea was not Greek, although it does occur in the 
myth of Er at the end of the Repudjic of Plato, but this almost 
certainly had an Eastern origin and has marked Pythagorean 
characteristics, It is also put in the mouth of a native of Pam- 
phylia. It is noticeable also how often the Gorgon appears in 
Etruscan tombs together with the demons Charun and 
Tuchulcha. 

The Homeric picture of the after-life is one of unrelieved 
gloom. Hades is a pale and miserable reflection of this present 
life, where the lot of a great hero who is a prince among the dead 
is inferior to that of the most miserable hired servant on earth. 
In the original poem there was probably no idea of any difference 
between the condition of the evil and the good. The torments 
of Tityus, Sisyphus and Tantalus were commonplaces of 
rather later Greek legend. The only exception to the description 
of the miserable state of the dead is made in favour of 
Hercules. His shade shares the lot of the other shades, while 
“he himself”? banquets with the other gods. But Hercules 
was the son of Zeus and was believed to have bestowed inestim - 
able benefits on mankind, as a result of his Labours, 

The idea of a supreme power which rewards and punishes 
according to certain fixed rules of morality had hardly developed 
at all among the Greeks at the time when the Homeric poems 
were written. According to the ideas then prevalent the world 
was governed by capricious and often mutually antagonistic 
gods, whom each man must propitiate as best he might by the 
advice of priests and seers, who obtained this knowledge by the 
observation of the flight of birds or the inspection of the entrails 
of slaughtered animals. These ideas were common both to the 
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Greeks and the Etruscans, who passed them.on to the Romans, 
and, as far as the ideas of priestly direction and the importance 
of religious ceremonies is concerned, the Roman Church is not 
free from them yet. 

As time went on the idea that divine justice punished certain 
sins was developed in the poems of Pindar and Aeschylus. 
Socrates, and perhaps a few other men, were confident that it 
was well with the righteous man both in life and after death. 
Plato put into the mouth of Socrates the myth of Er, which cer- 
tainly involves a theory of a limited period of reward and 
punishment in another life, and in some cases of a punishment 
which is apparently eternal. But this is mixed with a theory of 
metempsychosis and a power of choice given to souls which 
have undergone the discipline of the life beyond the grave as 
to what kind of life they will choose, after this discipline is ended, 
which is anything but Christian. Aristotle, it seems, cared for 
none of these things. - 

We find several details in Homer’s description of the lewer 
world which were taken over by Vergil and Dante as part of 
their scenic background but with little moral significance. The 
names of the rivers of the lower world, Erebus, Acheron, Pyri- 
phlegethon, Cocytus and Styx, are mentioned by Circe. Cerberus 
appears in the speech of Hercules to Odysseus, and Hades and 
Persephone, the deities of the world of the dead, are prominent, 
as they are in all descriptions and pictures of the life to come. 
It may perhaps not be altogether unnecessary to mention here 
that Hades simply means “‘ the unseen ”’ and is properly speaking 
the name of the god to whose care the dead are committed 
without any moral distinction. The modern custom. of using 
the word as a polite synonym for Hell is incorrect and absurd. 

Vergil and Dante made their own use of Homeric conceptions, 
It may perhaps be well to anticipate here and to observe one 
typical instance of this use. To Homer Minos was the son of 
Zeus, the wise king of Crete. Recent excavations have shown 
that he was not altogether a fabulous personage. His business 
in the other world, as in this, was to decide any disputes that 
arose among the dead. Vergil makes him the judge who decides 
the lot of all those who depart out of this life. In Dante he be- 
comes a grotesque fiend, who judges only those condemned to 
Hell (it is not said by whom), and decides to which circle they 
are to be committed. He announces this by wrapping his tail 
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about his body as many times as is the number of the circle to 
which the sinner must go. The damned must confess their 
transgressions to this ‘ sin-discerner ”’: they then hear judgment 
passed on them and are whirled downwards: 


Dicono ed odono, e poi son git volte. 


Nowhere has Dante departed so far from the tradition of the 
Church as in this strange passage which is an extreme example 
of the syncretism which haunted not only the art, but also the 
doctrine of the Roman Church, even before the Renaissance, 

At the time of its greatest activity Greek thought occupied 
itself mainly with questions of physics, ethics and politics, all 
treated from a metaphysical rather than from a practical point 
of view. In its later phases it was more concerned with criticism 
and a philosophy calculated to make the Wise Man self-sufficient 
and proof against the assaults of Fortune. But the Stoics taught 
that man was absorbed into the soul of the Universe, and the 
Epicureans insisted with the fervour of revivalists that death 
was the end of all, and that it was better so, Only some oriental 
religions and the mystery religions which generally had affinity 
with them had any doctrine of survival after death. 

Even the Jews regarded Sheol as a place in which the dead 
could not praise God, and if at a later date some of them believed 
in a future life in which the wrongs of this life would be righted, it 
was rather because they carried to its logical conclusion the ques- 
tion of Abraham, “‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 
than because they had any definite revelation on that subject. 

Among the Romans men like Caesar openly expressed their 
unbelief either in the gods or in any future life. The common 
people, possibly under the influence of mystery cults or Etruscan 
ideas, had some vague notions of punishment beyond the grave, 
and these must have been shared to some extent by more educated 
people, for Lucretius certainly did not write his great poem for 
the benefit of the common herd. 

Euripides got as far as the sublime lines: 


tic older el té Ci wév gor xatbavety, 
16 xatOaveiv dé Civ; * 


but they only incited the ridicule of Aristophanes; and Lucian 
regarded it as a final proof of the folly of the Christians that these 


1 “* They tell and hear, and then are whirled below "’ (Inferno v. 15). 
* “ Who knows if life be death and death be life?” (Fragment from the Polyeidus). 
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miserable people thought that they were immortal and would 
live for ever. 

It was into a world like this that Vergil was born: a world 
hardly recovering from a long period of civil war in which, to 
use the words of Gibbon: “ The people regarded all religions 
as equally true, the rulers considered all religions as equally 
useful and the philosophers regarded all religions as equally 
false.” He himself grew up as an admirer of the atheistic 
philosophy of Lucretius, but he saw that those men were also 
happy who reverenced the gods of the country with simple 
rites: 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subiecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari. 


Fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestes 
Panaque Silvanumque senem nymphasque sorores.1 


So, whether from temperament or policy, he was ready as a 
poet and a patriot to assist Augustus to produce a revival of 
religion, even if it went no further than the worship of Roma 
and Augustus, in the hope that it might do something to promote 
unity and to stay the moral decay into which the world was then 
falling. 

As Odysseus was sent to the lower world to seek advice 
from the ghost of Teiresias, so Aeneas went there to consult the 
ghost of his father Anchises. His guide was the Cumean Sybil 
and the entrance to Hades was through a vast cave near the lake 
of Avernus. They came to the river Styx where Charon ferried 
across not only the souls of the lost, as in the Jnferno of Dante, 
but the souls of all that die. In the 4eneid the souls are eager to 
cross the river; they stretch out their hands in desire for the 


* other bank: only the souls of the unburied are not allowed to 


cross until they have wandered on the bank for a hundred years, 
after which period they are admitted to the land of their desire. 

Dante places the souls of those who lived “‘ without blame 
and without praise” and who were, therefore, “ hateful to 
God and to His enemies”, on this bank of the Styx, because 
neither Heaven nor Hell would receive them. In his poem, 
only the souls of such as “ die under the wrath of God come 
together from every country” to this place of darkness and 


1“* Happy is the man who has been able to learn the causes of things, and has cast 
beneath his feet all fears and inexorable Fate and the roar of greedy Acheron. Blest also 
is he who knows the gods of the countryside, Pan and old Silvanus and the sister-nymphs " 
(Vergil, Georgics ii. 490-494). 
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lamentation. They curse God and their parents and the human 
kind and the place of their birth. Divine justice spurs them on to 
face their doom, but some are driven into the fatal bark by 
Charon, “ the demon with eyes of flame ”’, after they have passed 
the door over which is written : 


Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che entrate.} 


When Aeneas has crossed the river and Cerberus has been 
silenced by a drugged cake, and not by a handful of earth, as 
in the Jnferno, he comes to a place of wailing in which abide the 
souls of infants born untimely, those of the unjustly condemned 
to death, of suicides and of those who have been crossed in love. 
There is little that has to do with moral discrimination in this 
description of the state of the departed. 

Dante is much more logical. In accordance with the teaching 
of the Church of his time, he places in the first circle of the 
Inferno all who, for whatever cause, died unbaptised. Here he 
finds the virtuous, or, at least, the famous heathen and here 
once were the souls of the heroes of Old Testament history, 
Adam and Moses and Abraham and David. Vergil tells him 
that when he himself was but newly come to this place, “a 
Mighty One, crowned with the sign of victory ” came and took 
away with Him these Hebrew spirits, but that before them 
no human spirit was saved. 

Those who remain behind in this Limbo, ‘“ where no 
lamentation could be heard, except of sighs which caused the 
eternal air to tremble ’’, live “‘ without torment, but in desire 
tempered by no hope’’. The great poets and philosophers of 
Greece and Rome are here and, strangely enough, also some of 
the imaginary characters of whom they wrote, such as Electra 
and Aeneas. Saladin and Caesar, Avicenna and Averroes are 
not forgotten in this enumeration. Because of their greatness 
they are allowed the light of a fire “‘ which conquers a hemisphere 
of the darkness ” and may also dwell in a noble castle defended 
by a fair rivulet containing a meadow of fresh verdure. This 
conception was not suggested to Dante by anything in Vergil, 
but is due to the speculations of certain of the Latin Fathers 
with regard to the fate of the unbaptised, curiously modified 
by the great respect which Dante had for the poets and philoso- 
phers of antiquity. 

1** Abandon all hope, you who enter” (Inferno iii. 9). 
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In the Aeneid, as we have already said, Minos is the judge 
of all the souls who pass the Styx. Besides the souls already 
mentioned Aeneas sees here those of the warriors who fell in 
the Trojan war. The Trojans greet him and converse with him, 
but the Greeks flee at the sight of him. The shade of Deiphobus 
is still deformed by the mutilations that he suffered at the 
taking of Troy. Aeneas also meets the shade of Dido, which 
turns from him with disdain. In this part of his poem Vergil 
is closely following the guidance of Homer, but he has omitted 
the gross idea that the souls of the dead cannot speak to a 
living man until they have drunk the blood of slaughtered 
sheep. 

However, this part of the description of the lower world is 
quite inconsistent with what follows, where Vergil either gives 
free course to his imagination or copies from some source un- 
known to us. The whole sixth book of the Aeneid is a remarkable 
example of the way in which the Roman mind could absorb 
contradictory ideas from all sources, add to them little of its 
own and turn them out in a form so perfect that it hid their 
incongruities from all but highly critical readers. 

This picture of a dim land in which there is little discrimina- 
tion made between the evil and the good, and in which the dead 
retain the wounds and the loves and fears and hates which 
which they had in life, is followed by a description of Tartarus, 
the place of punishment, and Elysium, the land of happiness. 

Dante adapted this part of the Aeneid to his own purpose, 
but he expanded it enormously and made his description of it 
correspond closely with the teaching of the Church. For example 
he places the carnal sinners (Vergil’s unhappy lovers) in the 
second circle of Hell, while he thrusts the suicides down to the 
seventh circle—a significant indication both of Dante’s way of 
thinking and of the difference of opinion with regard to suicide 
which prevailed among the Romans of Vergil’s time and the 
Christians of the Middle Ages. 

At this point the poems diverge widely in other respects. 
Vergil makes Aeneas reach the parting of the ways which lead 
respectively to Tartarus and Elysium as soon as he has left 
“ the fields of iamentation ” where the infants, the suicides, the 
unhappy lovers and the warriors dwell; but Dante inserts. here 
the circles of the gluttonous and the avaricious, and the marsh 
of Styx in which the sullen and wrathful are punished, of which 
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class of sinner Vergil makes no mention. On the farther side of 
the marsh of Styx Dante places the city of Dis, the walls of which 
surround al! the lower circles in which the violent, the fraudulent, 
the traitors and other gross sinners are punished. He enters 
the city and descends to the lowest circle. This is a necessary 
part of the discipline by which he is to be purified. Not so 
Aeneas. To him the Sybil says, “‘ No one who is holy may tread 
the threshold of the wicked”: a most significant difference be- 
tween the ethical background of the two poems and of the thought 
of the period at which they were written. 

And so Aeneas goes on his way to the Elysian fields, where he 
meets the spirit of his father Anchises. We need not follow him 
at any length into the realm of the blessed, for Dante took little 
or nothing from this part of the poem. It is sufficient to say that 
he there met holy bards and priests and heroes of olden time, 
the benefactors of mankind—guigue sui memores alios fecere 
merendo—rejoicing in the light of their own sun and stars, 
and finding employment and delight in those pursuits which 
gave them pleasure when they were on earth. Their time is spent 
in listening to music, in wrest‘ing and dancing, they delight in 
arms and in chariots, in horses, in banqueting and in singing. 

All this might well have been suggested to Vergil by the 
paintings to be seen in Etruscan tombs, and there is also a 
distant echo of Homer. 

It need hardly be remarked that Vergil’s Heaven is very 
different from that imagined by Dante, or even by those mem- 
bers of the primitive Church who painted the walls of the 
Catacombs and wrote the inscriptions found in them. Aeneas 
finds his father surveying with studious thought the spirits of 
the great men of Rome who are kept in Elysium until the time 
comes for them to appear on earth. It is to be noted that they 
are not all men held, even by Vergil, to be worthy of indis- 
criminating commendation, for they include the Tarquins, and 
Pompey and Caesar, who are exhorted not to ruin the state by 
civil war. 

Anchises gives his son an account of the nature of the world 
and of souls of men which is partly derived from Pythagoras and 
partly from Plato, and which includes the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls and their consequent punishment or reward 
for what they have done in each of their successive lives. Vergil 
here puts forth all his powers to glorify the Roman name and 
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especially the family and person of Augustus in the most mag- 
nificent passage in Roman poetry. 

Reverence for the doctrine of the Church, which did not 
admit the pre-existence of transmigration of souls, naturally 
kept Dante from following Vergil here. He was writing to warn 
and instruct the men of his own day; Vergil was writing to 
magnify the exploits of his city and the glory of his patron. 

In studying Vergil’s account of the descent of Aeneas to the 
world of the dead we must remember that, like all other Latin 
writers of his period, he was deeply influenced by Greek literature. 
He took the general outline of his story from Homer, but he 
moralised it by introducing elements from the philosophy of 
Pythagoras and Plato and perhaps from other sources unknown 
to us. He was writing about a state of things in which he 
probably hardly believed, as a court poet assisting at an attempted 
revival of religion and morality. The real motive behind his 
poem, the spirit that gave it life~and preserved it from being 
nothing more than an elegant piece of plagiarism, was his in- 
tense faith in the glory and greatness of Rome. The climax of 
the story is the array of Roman heroes and the graceful tribute 
paid to the memory of Marcellus, and not the empyrean where 
man approaches most nearly to God and where his desire and 
will “‘ are rolled as a wheel which moveth equally—the love that 
moves the sun and the other stars ”’. 

The distinguishing features of the Aeneid are the enthusiasm 
of its author for the glorious past of Rome and the perfection of 
its style. It was these features of Vergil’s work which provoked 
the admiration of Dante. He too was a poet of the Roman Empire, 
the Holy Empire of which the Emperor and the Pope were joint 
rulers. To him the history of pagan Rome was a preparation for 
the day when St. Peter should come to Rome and assume the 
“* great mantle ”. Every word spoken of the glory of pagan Rome 
was a prophecy of the greater glory of Christian Rome, and to 
him Vergil was almost a prophet of the Old Covenant, as far as 
the secular side of the history of the Church was concerned. 
As for the fact that Dante admired Vergil because of his style, 
we have his own witness: 


Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e il mio autore, 
Tu se’ solo colui da cui io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che m’ ha fatto honore.* 


285 


1“ You are my master and my inspirer.. You are the only one frorn whom I have 
taken the goodly style which does me honour " (Inferno i. 8 5-87). 
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We return, therefore, to Vergil’s description of the city of 
Dis, or Tartarus, for, although Aeneas does not enter it, it is 
described at great length by the Sybil. This description is of 
such interest as an example of the way in which Dante handled 
his materials and made them the common property of the 
thought of the Middle Ages and even, to some extent, of more 
modern times, that it seems necessary to devote some space to it. 

The city was surroundéd by a triple wall and encircled by a 
river of flame. Its gates were so strong that even the gods 
could not break them down. Groanings and the sound of the 
cruel scourge, clanking iron and dragging chains, were clearly 
heard through them. Aeneas stood still affrighted and asked 
what crimes were punished within the city and what was the 
nature of the punishment. The Sybil tells him that Cretan 
Rhadamanthus is lord of the city and scourges guilt and hears 
its story and compels men to confess their crimes, which, in the 
upper world, exulting in a fruitless craft, they delayed to atone 
for till the late hour of death. This is a curious echo of the 
saying of Cephalus in the first book of the Repudjic of Plato that 
money is of use to an old man, since it enables him to placate 
the gods by offering any sacrifices that he may have omitted to 
offer. It probably also is a reminiscence of an Etruscan belief 
that the priestly caste can advise a man during his lifetime how 
to placate the infernal gods and can even help him after his 
death for a suitable payment. 

The sinners are tormented by Tisiphone and her ruthless 
sisters, and they are such men as hated their brethren, or struck 
their father or mother, or defrauded their clients, or gloated over 
riches which they found, and gave noshare to their friends. Those 
who were slain for adultery are also found there and those who 
were traitors to their lords or who took up arms against their 
country. ; 

Below the city yawns Tartarus and stretches through the 
darkness twice as far as the eye travels upwards to the firmament. 
There the ancient brood of earth, the Titans, struck down by the 
thunderbolt, writhe at the bottom of the pit. 

We can see many affinities here with the Inferno of Dante 
and the Hell of Milton; but Dante arranged his sinners in a 
logical order in lower and lower circles in accordance with the 
ethical ideas of his time, and place those who had betrayed their 
friends in the lowest circle of all to share the torments of Judas. 
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He also does what Vergil shrank from doing, that is, he describes 
the tortures of the damned in minute and revolting detail and 
says how he saw persons either known to himself or his con- 
temporaries suffering pains suitable to their sins. Vergil contents 
himself with naming a few notorious sinners of mythical renown, 
such as Theseus, Phlegyas and Ixion. 


Ill 


It now remains to compare these three descriptions together, 
to consider how they embody the sentiments and aspirations 
of the ages in which they were written and to consider the object 
and aim of their writers. 

Homer was a great storyteller, and only incidentally a moralist. 
He wrote to amuse and gratify the kings and nobles of his day, 
but succeeded also in delighting men of all classes, so that his 
poems were recited in public and formed a bond of union among 
the warring Greek states and alsa their favourite school book. 

Vergil’s aim was more self-conscious and ambitious. It was 
to gather together the traditions of the foundation of Rome and 
of the Latin race in such a form as would please his sceptical and 
fastidious contemporaries, revive their patriotism, stimulate 
their interest in religion and make them acquiesce in the rule 
of the Julian line in the person of Augustus. In one of these 
aims he certainly succeeded. He has remained for all time the 
poet of Imperial Rome, not only of the Empire of Augustus, 
but of the Holy Roman Empire as well. In this he was also 
in some sense one of the foundations of the. idea of the world- 
wide domination of the Papacy, as Dante clearly saw. 

The story of the descent of Aeneas into the lower world is 
only a small part of the poem, and it is doubtful whether it would 
have been written at all, if Homer had not sent Odysseus there 
first, and if Vergil had not seen in it an opportunity to describe 
the future glories of Rome. It is full of inconsistencies and does 
not arouse any deep emotion except that of pity for the dead who 
gather at the Styx, “ matrons and their lords and the lifeless 
bodies of great-souled heroes, boys and unwedded girls and 
young men laid on the funeral pyre before the eyes of their 
parents”. It is noticeable that Aeneas leaves the underworld by 
the gate of ivory through which false dreams are sent by departed 
spirits to the world of light. By this it would seem as if the 
poet meant to imply that the whole experience of Aeneas must 
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be taken to be a deceptive dream and that he himself shared the 
opinions of Lucretius and Juvenal about the future life: 





Esse aliquos manes et subterranea regna .. . 
Nec pueri credunt—nisi qui nondum aere lavantur.1 


The poems of Homer and Vergil have two things in common 
in which they are sharply contrasted with the Divina Commedia. 
The first is that they were both written to please an audience, 
and that audience was, in the first instance, a court. The second 
is that they are both epic poems and therefore strictly impersonal. 

Dante did not write to please, but to stimulate. As far as 
we can see he wrote for the people and not for their rulers, at 
any rate he wrote in the spoken Italian of his time and not in 
Latin. 

The Divina Commedia is personal in the extreme. Dante is 
its central figure, and the whole poem is an elaborate allegory 
in which he described in dark and mysterious language the 
salvation of his. own soul. It is full of inconsistencies and does 
not even always follow the teaching of the Church, as when, for 
example, it makes Minos the judge of the Inferno and in a sense 
anticipates the judgment of the Last Day, and when again it 
speaks of the salvation of one who died under a Papal curse. 
There is nothing else like it, unless it be The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and even in that Bunyan does not speak in his own person, 
although there can be no doubt that the story of Christian is an 
allegory of his own spiritual experience, But he introduces none 
of his contemporaries by name, as Dante does. 

The change of thought which the Christian revelation brought 
into the world is clearly seen in the difference between the 
work of Homer and Vergil and that of Dante. The two former 
had no spiritual experience to relate and only a very confused 
ethical aim. Both these things are as conspicuous in the work of 
Dante as they are in that of St. Augustine, although the form of 
their work is so different. 

The Church has always put in the forefront of its teaching 
the doctrine of the absolute necessity of the salvation of each 
individual soul and the obligation which is laid on every man to 
dé his utmost to save his fellows. In the Divina Commedia Dante 
shows that he was as fully aware of his duty in these matters as 


1 “* That there are shades of the departed and realms below the earth . . . is not believed 
even by boys, except those who are not yet old enough to go to the public baths ” (Juvenal, 
Satires ii. 149, 152). 
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St. Francis of Assisi, but his method of approach is quite different, 
as might be expected from the difference between the character 
and circumstances of the two men. 

At some time in his life after the death of Beatrice and the 
ideal date of his poem he had fallen into some deadly sin. He was 
lost in the dark and savage wood from which nothing but celestial 
intervention could save him. He had fallen so low that the only 
remedy sufficiently potent to restore him was to show him the 
torments of the lost, the redemptive punishments of purgatory 
and the joys of paradise. At the instance of the Blessed Virgin, 
Beatrice, now become the representative of divine wisdom, sends 
Vergil, the representative of human wisdom, to deliver his 
fellow poet from the dark wood and to guide him through Hell 
and Purgatory to the Earthly Paradise. On the journey he 
answers all Dante’s questions, as far as they can be answered by 
merely human knowledge. 

When they arrive at the Earthly Paradise and when Dante’s 
will has become free, upright and whole, he is crowned and 
mitred as lord and master over himself and given over to the 
teaching and guidance of Beatrice. Free from the trammels of 
an evil will, he soars with his companion to the highest heaven 
and there finds peace in perfect conformity to the will of God. 

Such, in brief, is the form in which Dante has presented 
to us the story of his fall and of his redemption. We may perhaps 
venture to state the facts which lie behind this form somewhat 
as follows. 

As the thoughts of Augustine were first turned from dissipa- 
tion to philosophy and a desire to comprehend the nature of 
God by reading the Hortensius of Cicero, so Dante was awakened 
from the evil courses into which he had fallen by reading the 
works of Vergil, and it may be other Classical authors as well, 
of whom Vergil, the personification of earthly wisdom, may be 
taken as the representative. In this experience he perceived the 
guiding of God and the protecting care of Beatrice, once his ideal 
of womanhood; and gradually becoming conscious of the 
loathsomeness of sin and of his own need of cleansing, he passed 
through the purgatorial fires of repentance and at last attained 
to peace under the guidance of divine wisdom and the chastening 
memories of his love for Beatrice. 

He was too proud and reserved a man to tell his story with 


the outspoken frankness which is found in the Confessions of St. 
19 
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Augustine. He therefore wrote the Divina Commedia, which not 
only tells the story of his own redemption, but also sets a crown of 
imperishable splendour on the brows of her whose faithful love 
had saved him from the depth of degradation. in many subtle 
ways the poem is also intended to be a warning to his country- 
men to cease from civil strife and individual wrong-doing and to 
live in peace and virtue under the joint sway of the Pope and the 
Emperor, whom Dante believed to be the divinely appointed 
rulers of Italy. 

No poem is so many-sided as the Divina Commedia: it would 
lead us far beyond the subject of the present paper if we were 
even to enumerate the objects which the poet had in mind when 
he wrote it. But it would seem that we shall find his principal 
motive for writing in the seventeenth canto of the Paradiso 
where Cacciaguida foretells his future exile from Florence. 
“* Down in the world endlessly bitter,” says the poet, “ and along 
the mount from whose fair summit my lady’s eyes unlifted me, 
and after through Heaven from light to light I have learnt that 
which if I tell again will have a bitter flavour for many”. The 
reply of the old crusader admits of no excuse: . “‘ Conscience 
darkened by its own or another’s shame will in truth find thine 
utterance grating. But nonetheless set every lie aside, make the 
entire vision manifest and let them scratch wherever is the scab; 
for if thy voice be grievous at the first taste, yet vitai nutriment 
shall it leave thereafter when digested.” 

We may sum up the whole matter by saying that Homer’s 
aim was to tell an enthralling story; Vergil’s aim was to glorify 
the Roman name; but Dante’s aim was to save the souls of those 
who would hear him. 

This is one of the many tokens which prove to those who take 
the trouble to follow the trend of Western thought that the 
coming of Christianity brought a new concepticn of the meaning 
of life into the world. It was no syncretism of what had gone 
before, or the projection upon the sky of the developing ex- 
cellences of human nature. That a man should care for the 
souls of other men so much as to make such a humiliating con- 
fession of his own experiences, even in so veiled a form, was 
unexampled until the time of Dante, as far as concerns a poet, 
especially a poet who was so learned and so proud a man. 

We may find much that is repulsive and much that is tedious 
in his poem, but we must not fail to learn the lesson that he 
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would teach us or to follow the example that he has given us. 
He was a man to whom ten talents had been given: he made 
with them ten more and laid them all at the feet of Christ. He 
had learnt the lesson that what a man sows, that he must reap, 
and that, apart from divine grace, the sowing of tares can only 
bring after it a bitter harvest. He did not express these thoughts 
as we should do now, but the thoughts are there. 

Even in the dark days of the ‘“‘ Babylonish Captivity” God 
did not leave Himself without a witness who spoke to the men 
who lived then in a tongue that they could understand. Let 
us accept the message, even if we reject the form under which 
it comes, and so learn the lesson which Dante puts into the 
mouth of Piccarda: 

E la sua volentate é nostra pace; 
Ella é quel mare, al qual tutto si move 
Cid che ella crea, e che natura face. 


“ And in His will is our peace: it is that sea to which all 
moves which it createth and which nature makes.” 


H. P. V. Nunn. 


Stockport, 
Cheshire. 


1 Paradiso iii, 85-87. 








EARLY CHRISTIAN PUBLICATION 


Ir 1s exactly fifty years ago that the first piece of New Testament 
papyrus was brought to the notice of the public. An increasing 
number has made possible the production of a whole New Testa- 
ment composed of Greek and Sahidic fragments. The importance 
of these discoveries as disclosing the history of the text in a century 
for which materials were lacking and as showing the materials on 
which the imperishable message of the Master was written is 
manifest in the attraction that the papyri have for many inexpert 
people besides the palaeographer and the textual critic. 

The papyrus fragments bring us a century nearer the 
original autographs. None of them may support Salmond’s 
suggestion that such documents when discovered would be 


regarded as “‘ superior to any now accessible to us”; but some 


of them, like P46, can be ranked in consequence with the 
principal uncial manuscripts of the fourth century. P45 and 
P46 can also be put forth as modifying and correcting the ex- 
pressed opinion of scholars, as when F. H. A. Scrivener wrote 
that the fashion of rolled books prevailed in the papyrus fragments, 
as when F. C. Burkitt wrote: “ Till the roll dropped out of use 
and the large vellum codex took its place the Acts must always 
have circulated separately from the Gospels,” and as when 
F. G. Kenyon wrote that “no complete New Testament was 
possible until vellum came into use”. 

It is with such bibliographical details, remaining as a 
memento of the early Christian achievement of giving the 
Scriptures to the people, that this article is concerned. 

Previous to vellum and paper, potsherd and papyrus were the 
important mediums for writing. There are texts from the New 
Testament written on ostraca, twenty of these baked clay 
tablets being described by Lefebvre as a cheap gospel lectionary; 
but the papyrus book or codex was the form chosen for early 
Christian propaganda. 

The use of papyrus for circulating the New Testament 
scriptures extended to the seventh century. From the fourth 
century, parchment was employed for this purpose. There was 
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no doubt as to the superiority of this material and many noble 
manuscripts composed of vellum are extant. It was thought that 
the papyrus roll was succeeded by the vellum codex; but the 
purchase of the Chester Beatty Papyri, first described in The 
Times of- November 19, 1931, gave to the world three New 
Testament papyrus codices or books containing fifteen writings. 
W. H. P. Hatch has edited thirteen papyrus fragments also of 
the third century and all but one are codices. So there is con- 
fidence in the affirmation that the papyrus codex occupied a 
middle position between the papyrus roll and the vellum codex. 

Just when the papyrus codex was put into circulation is not 
clear, The third century date of the Chester Beatty find, with 
evidence of book manufacture in simple and more intricate 
types cannot be the beginning of the modern book. There is a 
small fragment of the Gospel according to John (P. Ryl. 457) 
from a papyrus codex, which C. - Roberts assigns to the 
second century. 

The argument advanced by H. re Sanders claims that codices 
were probably used for the autographs of the New Testament. 
The origin of the usage would then be decided by the dating of 
the New Testament writings. Opposing this view is the state- 
ment of W. H. P. Hatch: “ The original manuscripts of the 
New Testament were papyrus rolls.”” This is supported by the 
fact that books of the Greeks and Romans in the century of 
Christ’s birth were on payprus rolls, and illustrations of these 
given by G. Milligan and F. G. Kenyon have long been re- 
garded as examples of New Testament roll-books. For E. J. 
Goodspeed the matter is decided by a reference to Luke and Acts 
as being written on rolls (Acts i. 1) and to Revelation calling 
itself a papyrus roll (xxii 18f.). 

The matter is not settled by an appeal to the N.T. terms 
in these passages nor in 2 Tim. iv. 13, as can be concluded by 
consulting the lexicons. Nor does Clement of Alexandria or 
any contemporary writer help us to a conclusion. But before 
dismissing Sanders we should look at his elaborate survey of 
the subject which can be appreciated in part by contrasting the 
preference of pagan writers for the roll whereas the Christians 
are addicted to the codex. In the third century the proportion 
of classical writings shows two hundred and ninety-one rolls to 
twenty codices; for Christian writings the codex predominates 
over the roll in the proportion of thirty-eight to nine. 
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The Christians’ preference for the codex does not involve 
the creation of this format by them. B. L. Ullman applies the 
name codex to a book, not in the roll form, composed of two or 
more tablets fastened together. He assigns its origin to Rome 
and notes that its importance can hardly be overestimated. 

The employment of the leaf-book is not a matter of biblio- 
graphical interest only; it is a significant anticipation of the 
S.P.C.K. and the publication activity of the Bible Societies. 
The early Christians quickly adopted this novel and handy 
means of communicating their ideas. The format may have been 
affected by considerations of economy, as C. H. Roberts affirms. 
But this was not the sole reason, as the size and wide margins 
of P46 make manifest. The practical problem of establishing 
the fourth gospel as an authority along with the three synoptics 
may have produced a book containing the fourfold gospel. 
Irenaeus, with such a copy in his hand, could give effective 
illustration of his affirmations. The growing reverence for the 
words of the apostles required accuracy in quotation. Reference 
to a codex was easier than unrolling a thirty-foot scroll. The 
codex gave facility in reference to an authoritative standard. 
With Justin Martyr it was the fact of the New Covenant and the 
word of the Old that were significant. The reading of the 
apostolic writings as scripture at this time contributed to the 
reverence which required exact reference to the word as well as 
the fact. Marcion in the vanguard of the New Testament Canon 
might seize the new instrument to make a place for his ten 
Paulines and his truncated edition of Luke. To him the Gospel 
was something entirely new, requiring not only the jettisoning 
of the Old Testament but also of its format. The new wine 
required new bottles. 

To the more orthodox the numerous Old Testament writings 
were part of the Christian inheritance. The capacity of the 
codex—each side of the leaf could be utilized—must have been 
a solution to the massive problem of circulating the thirty-nine 
books of the Hebrew list. Alexandria added others, then came 
the apostolic writings, and the letters of Clement and Ignatius, 
all to be copied and circulated. The leaf-book alone answered 
the need. Its capacity was an attraction and confirmed the 
Christian in the use of the codex. Perhaps the most important 
consideration was the large proportions to which the literature 
had attained. The codex was compact; it also was ideal for travel- 
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ling copies. Its triumph in the contest with the roll could not 
long remain in question, though the conservatism that prolonged 
the use of the roll still prevails in England. 

Every piece of New Testament papyrus is important in itself 
as belonging to a poor man’s Bible, or as shedding light on the 
process of book manufacture, or as giving manuscript attestation 
in a century for which evidence was deficient. 

One of the most solid of the yields from Egypt is P46 
(the Chester Beatty third-century papyrus codex of the Epistles 
of Paul). This codex is made of one quire, being formed by 
laying fifty-two sheets with the recto side uppermost and then 
folding them in the middle. Eighty-six pages are preserved 
from an original reckoned to have contained one hundred and 
four. Romans stands first in the codex and it is affected by the 
loss of the first seven leaves. Hebrews follows Romans, this 
unusual position testifying to the esteem this epistle gained in 
Egypt. Eight Pauline Epistles contplete or in part are repre- 
sented. Most of the leaves are frayed, especially at the bottom, - 
where generally lines of text are lost. The pages are numbered 
except two which have been overlooked. In the photographic 
facsimile, pages measure about nine inches by six and the column 
of writing when complete is seven and one-half inches high 
by four to four and a quarter in breadth. F. G. Kenyon calculates 
the original size of the page to have been eleven inches by six 
and one-half. The leaves are now separated but,originally were 
attached to one another. The manuscript is brown in colour, 
giving evidence of age. The writing is clear and good. It is a 
book hand, not a private scrawl. There are spaces and occasional 
punctuation marks, but at first sight the impression given may 
be represented in this fashion: 


NOTOFWORKSBU TOFHIMTHATCALLETH. 


There are interesting punctuation marks anda spectacular 
reading at the end of chapter xv of Romans, which seem to favour 
the hypothesis that chapter xvi is a separate letter. 

Everyone interested in the early textual history of the New 
Testament might profitably base his research on a full acquain- 
tance with this papyrus codex. 

Epwin Brapy. 
Douglas, 
Isle of Man. 





CO-OPERATION IN BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


Since the birth of Tus EvancgticaL QuARTERLY in 1929 con- 
siderable advance has been made towards the establishment of a 
Biblical literature, written from a conservative standpoint, but 
in no way inferior to that which has been produced by the liberal 
school. This movement has been helped forward through the 
formation by the I.V.F. in 1938 of a Biblical Research Com- 
mittee which aims at ‘“‘ the production of scholarly conservative 
literature bearing upon Holy Scripture”, and at ‘‘ making use 
of literature in foreign languages which might be made available 
by translation or by adaptation”. Since then this Committee 
has become the nucleus of a wider group, the Tyndale Fellow- 
ship, and Tyndale House has been founded at Cambridge as a 


research centre, of which a description will be found in the 


January number of the QuarTERLy. 

With these facts in mind the writer of this article paid a 
visit to Lausanne University in June 1946, in order to learn 
what efforts were being made in Switzerland in the same direction 
and to explore the possibilities of co-operation. Amongst those 
whom he had the pleasure to meet were Professor de Saussure 
(who has for many years been a corresponding editor of the 
QuartTeERLy, and had just come to join the teaching staff of the 
Faculté Libre) and some of his colleagues, all of whom welcomed 
the idea of friendly co-operation. Further help and encourage- 
ment was given by M. Paul Métraux, then editor of the Semeur 
Vaudois, the weekly journal of the Protestant church of Canton 
Vaud, by M. Champendal, chairman of the pastoral fellowship 
of Geneva, M. Lavanchy, pastor of the Cathedral Church at 
Lausanne, and by Dr. de Benoit, a good friend of the I.V.F. 
and the greatly respected Principal of the Institut Emmaus at 


Vennes. This is a flourishing Bible Training School, similar 


to that presided over by Dr. Davidson at Glasgow. 

Valuable advice was also given by Dr. René Pache, the gifted 
representative in France of the recently formed International 
Fellowship of Evangelical Students, who from this month will 
be sharing with Dr. de Benoit in the training work at Vennes. 
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All these emphasised the need of more books and com- 
mentaries in French of a thoroughly evangelical and scholarly 
character. There are good books written by scholars of a former 
generation such as Godet and Doumergue, but few modern 
ones of equal quality. The Emmaus Institute has produced a 
useful series of popular introductions, Guides pratiques pour 
Vétude de la Bible, including an exccilent group on the prophets 
by Dr. de Benoit, and a commentary on the Apocalypse by the 
same author. It has also issued a series of guides for Bible classes 
on Leviticus, Daniel, John, Acts and other books by Dr. Pache. 
From the neo-Barthian standpoint, a group of theologians and 
pastors have produced a series which is called Actualité Protestante. 
The latest of these, L’ Ordre de Dieu, is a symposium edited by 
R. de Pury, which expounds the Ten Commandments in 
relation to the Christian life of to-day, a stimulating and valuable 
exposition, in which the doctrines of grace are firmly upheld.* 
Another series is issued under the title Ye sers, and includes 
Dieu nous parla, by J. Javet, on the Hebrews, and La prophétie 
de Daniel et notre temps, by W. Lithi. In addition to these 
Professor de Saussure has written a popular exposition of the 
creed, Crois-tu cela?, and other books. There are some useful 
works by Roman Catholic writers, such as L’ Authenticité Mosaique 
de la Genése, by Pere Lagrange. Some of the works of Barth 
and Brunner also have been translated into French. 

In German Professor Wilhelm Vischer of Basel is engaged 
on a monumental work entitled Das Christus-Zeugniss des Alten 
Testaments, of which the parts on the Pentateuch and the Former 
Prophets have been already published. There is also a series 
called Prophezei, in which Professor Zimmerli has written an 
exposition of Gen. i-xi in two volumes, in which the documen- 
tary theory is accepted, but combined with a reverence for every 
word of the scripture as being the word of God which is nothing 
less in practice than a belief in Verbal Inspiration. There are 
several other commentaries in the same series which are expressly 
intended for the use of ordinary church people. 

As is natural, the works of Barth and Brunner are widely 
read and have deeply influenced the thought of the Vaudois 
Church. Not that all are in agreement about them, for one heard 
of Barthians, anti-Barthians and semi-Barthians! Under such in- 
fluences it was taken for granted by those I met that Wellhausen’s 


1 See the review on p. 305. 
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theories were completely out of date, and surprise was expressed 
that books like those of Oecesterley and Robinson should have 
any place in the curriculum of Colleges which claimed to 
be evangelical. 

In Suisse Romande the word évangélique is taken to be the 
opposite of 4idéral. The former describes an outlook based upon 
belief in the Bible as the word of God, which requires that its 
inspiration be taken seriously, and that the acts and message of 
God in the Old Testament be given equal credit with those in 
the New. Whilst this leaves open the way to critical investigation, 
it shuts the door on all that savours of rationalism or humanism. 
Questions of authorship can be regarded as secondary, provided 
that they do not affect the inspired character of the writing. As 
one friend put it, “ The first question about any book is ‘ Is it 
canonical?’ If it is, then it bears the impress of the Spirit of 
God.” Old Testament Scripture should be treated just as Christ 
and His apostles treated it. They did not ask questions about 
verbal inspiration, but they assumed its truth, knew it as the word 
of God, and they reverenced its teaching. This attitude, de- 
scribed to me as ‘ Neo-Calvinism ’, is illustrated in the works of 
De Pury and Zimmerli referred to above. 

Standard theological books in English are reviewed and a 
few have been translated into French. But the publications of the 
I.V.F. are known to very few, and apart from Professor Saussure, 
no one whom I met had heard of Tue Evancericat QuaRTERLY. 
Among the students the Association Chrétienne d’Etudiants, 
which corresponds to the Student Christian Movement here, 
but which retains more of the evangelical spirit of Mott and 
Wilder, is well known, and is favoured by the authorities. The 
Groupes Bibliques Universitaires, which are linked with the I.V.F. 
in the International Fellowship of Evangelical Students, are as 
yet neither numerous nor well known. On the other hand they 
are vigorous, have held successful Summer Conferences, and 
their influence is growing. The branches at Lausanne, Geneva, 
and Zurich are united to form the nucleus of a national move- 
ment in affiliation with the international fellowship. 

The suggestion for co-operation in the production of Biblical 
Literature met with a warm response in all quarters, and there is 
a general desire to know more of the best modern books in 
English. It seems therefore that the time is ripe to promote this 
co-operation between conservative scholars on both sides of the 
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Channel, in accordance with the aims for which THz EvANGELICAL 
Quarterty and the Biblical Research Committee and Tyndale 
Fellowship were founded. 

Younger men can help by devoting time and energy to study, 
research and writing; experienced scholars by encouraging such 
work, suggesting sources of information and by indicating 
directions in which research is needed; and all by commending 
the best books and helping to give them a wider circulation. Such 
co-operative effort, if once established between Britain and 
Switzerland, might afterwards be extended to other countries. 


G. T. Mantey. 
Redhill, 


Surrey. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


CANON LAW! 


STATEMENTS are sometimes made in the courts and assemblies of the Church which 
begin, “ According to the law of the Church . . .” Not infrequently, a speaker 
will follow asking what is this law of the Church of which they have been hearing, 
and all in a tone which suggests that law is an intruder in Church assemblies. 

What then is this law? A peculiarly fascinating and natively English answer is 
given for the Church of England in the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission 
on Canon Law and their proposals for a revised body of Canons. Here the need for 
law in the Church is defined. Here is a summary, a very remarkable summary, 
of the history of these matters. Here are the answers to the questions set to the 
Commission: (1) What is the present status of Canon Law in England, (4) as 
regards canons in force before the Reformation, (4) as regards canons made and 
promulgated since the Reformation? (2) What method should be followed to 
determine which canons are to be regarded as obsolete and to provide the Church 
with a body of canons certainly operative and apart from which none would be 
operative or reasonably regarded as operative? 

Having made answer to these questions the Commission passes on to its second 
main task—the preparation of a revised body of canons for submission to the Con- 
vocations. These canons, I to CXXXIV, are here in print with annotations giving 
their source. 

The Church exists to help men to follow out the way of faith and the way of 
life which Jesus Christ brought into the world. ‘The true aim of law in the Church 
is to be of use to the Church in its work of bringing the divine life to men. “ The 
Church needs law if this work is to be carried through: law relating to the conduct 
of worship; to the clergy, their ordination, appointment to office, the exercise of the 
duties of their office, and their behaviour and manner of life; to the fabric, furniture, 
and use of churches; to the constitution and procedure of Church courts... . 
On these subjects the Church has been legislating since the fourth century.” That 
brings us to history, to the beginnings in the New Testament when things had to be 
done decently and in order, to the work of the great councils of the fourth century, 
to the time when the popes were appealed to for rulings and their decretal letters 
came to be regarded as a source of law, to various private or locai collections, especi- 
ally the Decretum of Gratian. With Henry VIII there is new insistence that 
medieval canon law must not impinge upon the law, statutes and customs of the realm 
or upon the king’s prerogative. There is, in fact, a repudiation of the Pope as the 
sovereign legislator of the Church. 

Th * review of the growth of Canon Law brings the judgment of the Com- 
mission that the great figures in the history of Canon Law have been those who saw 
when the law was ceasing to be of real use to the Church, and have possessed the 
wisdom to :nake such changes as their day demanded. 

Anglicans know, to quote the Archbishop of Canterbury, that their present 
canons are “ antiquated, obscure, and largely irrelevant”; but the English have a 


1 The Canon Law of the Church of England. Being the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Canon Law, together with Proposals for a Revised Body of Canons ; 
and a Memorandum “ Lawful Authority" by the Honourable Mr. Justice Vaisey. 
(S.P.C.K. 1947. x, 233 pp. 155. net. ) 
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wonderful power of knowing the next step to take. No decisive step has been taken 
for three and a half centuries. What will they do? They will not go the way of the 
Roman Catholic Church with its new code, the Codex Juris Canonici promulgated 
by Benedict XV in 1917, which abrogates the old Canon Law. They know “ the 
ineradicable repugnance of the English mind and juridical tradition to the principle 
of codification ”. They know too the tradition since the Reformation that the law 
bearing on the life of the Church should be kept to a minimum. They will begin 
then with something not too overwhelming. The Elizabethan canons, injunctions 
and orders were formed into a coherent code of 141 canons in 1603-4 under Ban- 
croft. Start then with these, though to do so by no means implies “ the abrogation 
of all pre-reformation law . . .” for later experience might show that they had 
“ inadvertently jettisoned canons which are still of value along with many which 
are admittedly obsolete”. Thus the 141 Elizabethan canons were submitted toa 
process of recasting and sifting and addition to emerge as the 134 canons now sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Church. 

When a member of the Church of Scotland turns to the proposed Canons, he 
greets an old friend in the recurring phrase “ agreeable to the Word of God”. 
“The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion are agreeable to the Word of God . . .” 
(Canon 2). “ The form of God’s worship in the Church of England, contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer . . . is agreeable to the Word of God ” (Canon 3). 
His mind starts at Canon ro, “ Of the Royal Supremacy”. “ We acknowledge that 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, acting according to the laws of the realm, is the 
highest power under God in this kingdom, aiid has supreme authority over all 
persons in all causes, as-well ecclesiastical as civil.” This and the canons on ecclesi- 
astical courts suggest that the Englishman still expects a better deal from King and 
Parliament and Civil Court than he does from any Ecclesiastical Court. 

What do the new canons demand of candidates for the ministry? The Decretals 
of Gregory IX of the thirteenth century had insisted that a candidate must be of 
sufficient age and learning, of good reputation, and not suffering from any bodily 
infirmity that might impede his spiritual functions. Canon 55 lays down that those 
to be ordained must have been baptized and confirmed, be of virtuous conversation 
and good report, and sufficiently instructed in Holy Scripture and in the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of the Church of England with a similar proviso to that of 
the Decretals concerning any physical or mental infirmity. As to his mental equip- 
ment there is to be “ careful and diligent examination ” to ensure that the candidate 
has sufficient knowledge of Holy Scripture: the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the Ordinal; of the Latin tongue; and of the New 
Testament in th original Greek: with the provision that “ in consideration of some 
weighty cause, a Bishop may dispense a candidate for Holy Orders from the require- 
ment of the knowledge of ancient languages ” (Canon 58). 

In regard to marriage it is declared anew that no person who has already been 
married but whose marriage has been dissolved by secular authority shall 
so long as the husband or wife to whom that person was married is still living; 
but there is a proposal for an ecclesiastical tribunal to deal with nullity cases, and if 
this court is satisfied in regard to a marriage dissolved by secular law that there were 
grounds upon which such marriage could, instead of being dissolved, have been 
declared null and void, then either of the parties to such a marriage may be allowed 
to marry another according to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England. 

‘There is a new canon concerning the Anointing of Sick Persons. “ If any person 
is sick and desires to be anointed, the Priest may anoint him with oil on the forehead 
in the form of a cross, using a form of service authorized by the Bishop of the 
Diocese.” 

On the observance of Sunday, it is laid down that “ all members of the Church 
of England shall keep Sunday as the Lord’s Day, according to God’s holy will 
and pleasure, particularly by attending Divine Service and refraining from all 
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unnecessary labour and business” —a succinct exposition based upon canons stretching 
back to A.D. 747. 

Three new canons concern the Order of Deaconesses. “A woman, who is over 
twenty-five years of age and baptized and confirmed and a regular communicant 
of the Church of England, may be admitted by the Bishop of a Diocese to the Order 
of Deaconesses by prayer and the laying on of hands.” 

A contemporary note is struck by Canon 109: “ Of plays, exhibitions of cine- 
matograph films, and concerts in churches.” 

This book from over the border is bound to make us ask about the rites and 
regulations governing our own Church. We do not speak of canons. Even more 
perhaps than our brethren in the South we are ready to quote scripture about 
burdens grievous to be borne and of the letter that killeth; but we do have our laws. 
In the Articles declaratory of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland in matters 
spiritual (1926) it is declared that “ its system and principles of worship, orders, 
and discipline are in accordance with ‘’The Directory for the Public Worship of 
God’, ‘The Form of Presbyterial Church Government’, and ‘The Form of 
Process ’, as these have been or may hereafter be interpreted or modified by Acts of 
the General Assembly or by consuetude. That takes us back to 1645 and 1707, 
to documents sufficiently neglected to make us sympathize with the Anglican plea 
that the success of a new code of canons will depend on a wider knowledge than at 
present exists among the clergy of the law of the Church, and with the hope that 
more attention should be given in the training of the ministry to giving both students 
and clergy a more professional knowledge of the Church’s law and constitution. In 
General Assembly we are accustomed to seeing the Procurator of the Church sitting 


with the Clerks of Assembly and to the appearance of counsel at the bar of the House: 


when the Assembly sits as a Court. We know too that in 1940 there was set up a 
Judicial Commission of forty-eight members for the hearing of Appeals in cases of 
Trial by Libel, affecting character or conduct (but not doctrine) against a Minister 
or Probationer of the Church, but we cannot claim that our ministry as a whole is 
well instructed in the law of the Church. 

“No Church,” says the Archbishops’ Commission, “ can hope to answer the 
calls which are made on it at the present time if its law cannot be easily ascertained, 
or is uncertain or is regarded as unjust, and if its courts inspire neither confidence 
nor respect ’’. The publication of these canons is a step, a long step, towards remedy- 
ing such a situation even though at a first glance it would seem to be an over-cautious 
step. It will certainly stimulate other bodies of Christians to look to their law and 
to ask with the Church of England how it can become a more lively factor in 
building up their people into the fellowship of the Church. 


Wuuiam S. Tinpat. 
New College, 
Edinburgh University. 


MARTIN BUCER AND ENGLAND! 


Some theologians are remembered more for their work than for their influence 
upon subsequent history; others, more for their influence than for their work itself. 
Among the former we might perhaps reckon Jewel of Salisbury: among the latter 
stands the rather pathetic figure of Martin Bucer. The work which he strove to 
accomplish in Strasbourg was largely overturned, so that he left there no such 
memorial as Geneva remained to Calvin. His writings are read to-day only by a 

1 Martin Bucer and the English ion. By Constantin Hopf. (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford. 1946. xiv, 290 pp. 305. net. 
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few specialist historians. No Church looks back to him as its progenitor. He is 
remembered chiefly for his influence as a Reformer, and particularly for his influence 
upon two Churches, beside his own Strasbourg; those two, in Geneva and England. 
If, with a caution of Peter Barth in mind, we must walk delicately with regard to his 
influence on the Church of Calvin, we may be somewhat bolder when we come to 
consider England. It is to an examination of Bucer’s influence on England that Dr. 
Constantin Hopf devotes his learned essay, which deservedly earned him the degree 
of D.Phil. at Oxford.* 

The fact of Bucer’s influence upon the English Reformation has been pretty 
generally acknowledged. It is the extent of it that is in question. Dr. Hopf believes 
that it is much wider than has commonly been supposed: “The attempt has been 
made to show that Bucer’s contribution to the English Reformation is not confined 
te the story of the Revision of the First Edwardian Prayer Book, or to the fact 
that as he had been in England for two years, obviously links with Englishmen and 
their thoughts could be traced” (p. 259). So he has “ attempted to trace Bucer’s 
relations with English thought by approaching the task from various aspects, thus 
venturing to show and prove that the Reformer’s share in the English Reformation 
is to be found in further and other sections of the history of the Reformation than 
usually realized” (p. 259). ‘These “ various aspects’, which are treated with a 
wealth of detail, are: the Book of Common Prayer, Bucer’s book De Regno Ciristi, 
the Vestment Controversy, Bucer’s relations with Stephen Gardiner, and the 
influence of his commentary on the Psalms upon the English Psalter. He devotes 
sections by the way to such interesting questiorls as Bucer’s Eucharistic doctrine 
(could not more have been made of this—especially in view of Dom Gregory 
Dix’s casting of Cranmer to the lions of Zirich?) and the meaning of the term 
“ Suvermerianism ” (thus giving light to many who had been led into darkness by 
Canon C, H. E. Smyth’s otherwise excellent book on Cranmer). The whole work 
shows considerable knowledge of the history and literature of the period, is sup- 
ported by copious quotations (including some hitherto unpublished documents), 
and the book is well illustrated, and, indeed, extremely well produced. 

On the whole, Dr. Hopf’s conclusions must be allowed to be justified. In some 
respects, he is even too modest in his claims. Thus he says: “ Alterations have been 
(i.e. were) made in the Second Prayer Book which are not due to Bucer. To quite 
a number of suggestions made by Bucer no attention was paid by the compilers of 
the Second Prayer Book. And yet, to deny the fact that the Censura played its dis- 
tinct part in the story of the Revision of the First Prayer Book, seems to be difficult, 
unless one refuses to recognize the often striking similarity of his suggestions with 
those carried out in the Second Prayer Book and in other English Church documents 
of that period” (pp. 96-7). Gilbert Burnet would seem to be nearer the truth 
(though perhaps too bold) when he asserts “ that almost in every particular, the most 
material things which Bucer excepted to, were corrected afterwards”. (Hist. of the 
Ref. Ed. 1681. Vol. Il, p..156.) But if this is too bold, Dr. Hopf’s contention is 
too conservative. In this, as in the influence of De Regno Christi, the part he played 
in the Vestment Controversy, and the relationship of his commentary with the 
English Psalter, Dr. Hopf’s conclusions must be, as we have said, allowed to be 
justified. 

When all this has been said, however, what does all Bucer’s influence on the 
Church of England amount to? Surely, not a very great deal. It is clear that the 
leaders of the English Reformation valued his assistance in matters of doctrine and 

1 Let a footnote, rather than a place in the body of the review, be given to style. It 
is, unfortunately, rarely more than uate, frequently less. We gg loony Dr. Hopf 
either wrote in German and then ted, or at least thought in and trans- 

hts. e.g. “ The omission of the words . . . was made although Bucer 
had specially those words recommended as well expressing the Eucharistic doctrine ” 
(Pp. 97). Or again, “ sacrament-strife ” is frequently used instead of the English “ euchar- 
istic controversy "’, presumably to translate “ Sakramentsstreit "’. 
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polity; that he made some cogent criticisms of the 1549 Prayer Book, most of which 
were adopted by the revisers in 1552; that he exerted a moderating influence upon 
Hooper of Gloucester: and that his commentary on the Psalms was one of the 
sources employed in the composition of the English Psalter. But this, after all, 
amounts to no very great weight of influence upon the Church of England as a whole. 
His influence in the councils of the Church was certainly great for a few years— 
that is, during the reign of Edward VI. But the peculiar theclogical and ecclesi- 
astical position of the English Reformation was in essence settled by then. Not, 
indeed, settled by any official “ settlement ”’, but by the standpoint of the leaders 
which was demonstrably that of those other leaders, under whom the settlement, 
when it came, took place. Moreover, too many momentous years had passed for 
him to play a large part in the Elizabethan settlement. He arrived on the scene 
too late and left it too quickly, to have as great an influence upon the Church of 
England as Luther in the early years, or Calvin or Bullinger in the later. So we must 
dissent strongly from Dr. Hopf’s statement that “ Strasbourg was as strong a factor 
in moulding the English Reformation as Wittenberg and Zirich ”’ (p. xiv). Even 
without “ Geneva ”, which he wisely did not include, the claim is vastly exaggerated. 
This judgment on Bucer, however, does not reflect criticism on Dr. Hopf’s 
work. He set out to portray the extent of Bucer’s influence on the Church of 
England, and he has done so in a manner that puts all students of that most exciting 
but most puzzling age in English Church history in his debt. It is strange that in the 
past so little, comparatively, has been done in examining the religious sources of the 
English Reformation. Dr. Hopf has done a good service in thus drawing attention 
to the relationship between the Continent and England in the person of Martin 
Bucer. 
T. H. L. Parker. 
Cobham, Kent. 


J EVANGELICAL THOUGHT AND PRACTICE } 


Tuts book is an admirable summary of Evangelicalism and is to be commended 
without reserve for its competence in learning, balance in thought, firmness of con- 
viction and excellent charity. Mr. Proctor believes, as many another does, that the 
time has come “ when Evangelicals should present their doctrinal basis afresh to a 
new generation, and in so doing perhaps correct some :isunderstandings in current 
Evangelicalism”. He is too modest to suggest that his little volume of 93 pages 
completely satisfies this requirement, but he has written it “for the purpose of 
examining Evangelicalism afresh and comparing it with the Gospel message which 
was received by the Apostles and recorded in the New Testament”, and his purpose 
has been adequately fulfilled. . 

In order to make the Evangelical position stand out as clearly as possible he 
contrasts it with Catholicism and Modernism, especially with the former. Here as 
elsewhere he has the knack of putting essential differences in a nutshell, as when he 
writes: “ Evangelicalism has a message; Catholicism has a system; and Modernism 
is a form of thought.” In carrying through this contrast he argues cogently for 
Evangelicalism, but his aim is irenical and not controversial. He frankly faces the 
fact, which so many Christians fail ‘o face, that “ Evangelicalism suffered loss 
through the influence of Biblical criticism and scientific thought”, but he is confident 
that the change of intellectual climate which our generation has experienced, added 
to the intrinsic worth of the Bible as the Word of God, puts Evangelicalism again on 


2 Sometent Thought and Practice. By W. C. G. Proctor, B.D., Rector of Harold’s 
Cross, Dublin. (James Clarke & Co., Ltd., London. 1947. 93 pp. 55. net.) 
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the map in such a way that “ the future lies with the Evangelicals, if they put their 
own house in order ”’. 

Mr. Proctor argues successfully that Evangelicalism, since like the New Testa- 
ment it calls individuals to a personal relation to Christ in the obedience and joy of 
faith, is “‘ the positive content of Protestantism ” and is therefore able to unite all 
who hold to the Protestant Reformation as nothing else can do. In the Church of 
England, to which our author belongs, the Catholic party has almost ceased to regard 
itself as Protestant, but Evangelicalism is enshrined in the Book of Common Prayer 
and is not likely to be ousted by Catholicism. The Catholic party is “ straining at the 
Prayer Book” and seems to be dominant for the moment, but there are signs of a 
coming revival of New Testament faith and this revival will be along Evangelical 
lines. The tragic needs of modern man call for a revival of this profound order. 
Jesus Christ is the only Saviour of the world. 

It is well that this book points out that while the Bible is the supreme authority 
for Evangelicals, the Church has a vital place in their thought and practice. For 
them, however, the institutional aspect of the Church is secondary to its aspect as a 
fellowship of faith in Christ and of witness to His saving power. Indeed, everything 
is secondary to faith in God through Jesus Christ our Lord, for God has given His 
Son the pre-eminence in all things. Catholicism has made so many things essential 
to faith that the one thing which is genuinely essential loses its pre-eminence. 
Evangelicalism is an organism in which everything gathers round one vital centre. 
And that vital centre constitutes its message. : 

This book is worthy of a longer review than this. It deals interestingly and 
sensibly with many questions of absorbing interest to Christian people, such as 
Inspiration, Interpretation of Scripture, the true nature of Christian experience, the 
substitutionary theory of the Atonement, the Sacraments, the Ministry, and many 
others. But it is to be hoped that this brief review may stimulate some who have 
not read the book to purchase, peruse and ponder it well. 


Danret Lamont. 
Edinburgh. 


THE LAW OF GOD} 


Tuts book, which appears in the series L’ Actualité Protestante, consists of a preface 
by Roland de Pury and ten chapters, each dealing with one of the Ten Command- 
ments, the first being by Emil Brunner, the others by various authors. 

In the preface it is stated with regret how far we have fallen from the grand 
understanding of the law of God exhibited by the Reformers. To-day God is 
pictured sometimes as an indulgent grandfather who does not know what he wants, 
sometimes as a capricious master, jealous of his rights and privileges, constantly 
saying “ Don’t do that” or “ Don’t go there”. The law must be obeyed, for fear 
of the consequences, but how one longs to be free from such a Master and such a 
tyranny! Grace, in this way of thinking, becomes a permission to break the law and 
escape punishment. 

But this is the very opposite of the teaching of the New Testament, which speaks 
of that law as the “ good and acceptable and perfect will of God ” (Rom. xii. 2). 

No one doubts that the Lord Jesus Christ delivered the Sermon on the Mount 
or confirmed the Ten Commandments, yet the Decalogue is no less the word of the 
Lord, the Saviour who delivered His people “ out of the house of bondage ” 
(Deut. v. 6). Rightly viewed, the law of God is nothing short of a declaration of 
what it means to be saved and what it is to /:v¢ as a child of God. ‘“ Without the 

1 L’Ordre de Dieu. La Vie Chrétienne selon le Decalogue. Edited by R. de Pury. 
(Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel. 1946. 188 pp. 4 Sw. fr. 50 em.) 
20 
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gospel the law is indeed but a tyranny or a bare code of morals. But without the 
law the gospel is only a pious dream. We do not say they are complementary to 
each other; neither can exist without the other. All obedience is the outcome of 
grace, and all grace issues in obev._nce. ”’ 

The first commandment does not begin “Thou shalt not”, but “J am the 
Lord thy God.” That “ I am ” comes to the wearied and puzzled soul as a mother’s 
voice comes when calling to a child who is wandering and lost in the wood, it puts 
a new complex on everything, and tells of companionship and help and protection. 
Our enigmas have light thrown upon them, life takes on new meaning, we no 
longer fear the darkness and the danger. If God be with us, who can be against us? 
If Christ died for us and is risen again, who shall lay anything to our charge? When 
a man hears and responds to the words “I am the Lord, ##4y God”, he knows, 
through Jesus Christ, the joy of salvation. 

He who takes the Lord for his God wishes what God wishes, and implicitly 
he has already kept the law. For how can the commandments be kept? ‘The answer 
is, by faith. For He who believes in Jesus Christ has the love of God shed abroad 
in his heart (Rom. v. 5), and from thence flows love to his neighbour; and this és 
the law and the prophets. 

The second commandment precludes all low conceptions of God, and bids us 
know Him, not according to our own representations, reasonings or imaginings, but 
as He has revealed Himself in the Scriptures and in the coming of Jesus Christ. 
Christ is the one true image of the invisible God; and all our pagan ideas of God 
must be given up, those which would bring God to the level of the human under- 
standing, or compromise with worldly philosophy to avoid the offence of the Cross. 
Full salvation can only be enjoyed by simple faith in Jesus Christ, and in wor- 
shipping God as He is revealed to us in the Scriptures. 

The third commandment requires us to take the Name of God seriously, not 
as those who use it as a magical invocation which can force God to fulfil their desires, 
nor as the worldly statesman who thinks thereby to add impressiveness to his 
utterances. It must be taken as in the Lord’s Prayer, when we say “ Hallowed 
be Thy Name”. As we pray thus, we should ask God to touch our lips with a live 
coal from off the altar (Isa. vi. 6), to purge our sin, and to enable us to speak and 
live only to His glory. 

The treatment of the fourth commandment and its application to the Christian 
life of to-day is especially interesting. It was given to the Jews as a sign to distin- 
guish them from other nations (Ex. xxxi. 16, 17; Ezek. xx. 20); and precisely for 
this reason it applies to the people of God to-day, who obey it, not necessarily in the 
letter, but certainly in the spirit. ‘Two reasons are given in the law of Moses for 
its observance, (1) because the Lord, after the work of creation, rested on the seventh 
day and hallowed it (Ex. xx. 11), and (2) as a reminder to the Lord’s own people 
that He had delivered them “ out of the house of bondage” and bound them to 
Himself in a covenant of grace (Deut. v. 15). So it is given to all mankind as a day 
of rest and worship, and the Christian Sunday is his weekly Easter, the commem- 
oration of his deliverance, the day of the Lord. 

As a day of rest it comes not at the end of the week as a mere cessation from the 
work of the previous six, but at the beginning to sanctify the days that follow to 
the service of God. It should be used as He taught us, who was the Lord of the 
Sabbath (Mark ii. 28). 

So each commandment is applied to the Christian dispensation, the doctrines 
of grace, and to modern conditions. The grievous breakdown in family life em- 
phasises the importance of the fifth, and the low valuation of the individual life the 
sixth commandment. 

The eighth sets forth the Christian aspect of property and the right use of wealth 
and the ninth is illustrated by its contrary, the need of always helping those around 
us by bearing a true testimony to Christ (Acts i. 8). 
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The tenth commandment does not forbid a right ambition, but it should be an 
ambition to serve God in that sphere and under those conditions in which God 
has set us, in the spirit of Heb. xiii. 5, 6. When tempted to say, “ If only I had 

.”, or “ If only I were . . .”, we should remember the promise that if we seek 
first the ; Eiaglion of God and His righteousness, all our needs will be supplied. 

It has been impossible in this brief sketch to do more than suggest the manner 
in which the aim of the book as described in the title and the preface is worked out. 
Many problems of daily life are boldly faced and the teaching given is throughout 
based upon the full inspiration and authority of the Scriptures. 


G. T. Mantey. 
Redhill, 


Surrey. 


THE SUFFERING OF THE INNOCENT # 


‘THE AUTHOR’s aim is to draw a comparison between the Babylonian and the Israelite 
ideas regarding (@) the suffering of the pious (or the innocent), (4) sufferings under- 
taken to teach a lesson—such as, for example, certain prophets undertook—and 
(c) vicarious suffering. On the Babylonian side three texts serve the purpose of the 
comparison. The first of these (to be found in Gressmann’s collection of ancient 
Oriental texts) is the well-known account of the conversation between a master 
and his slave, where a pessimistic view of life prevails. Dr. Stamm’s commentary 
on this text is among the best parts of the study which he makes. The other two 
texts are of a more purely religious nature, namely a prayer of complaint and thanks- 
giving, and a dialogue between a sufferer and a friend. Against the background of 
these Babylonian literary pieces is set an outline of the ideas about suffering as these 
are unfolded in the Old Testament. The review which the writer gives of the 
Hebrew material is good and would prove useful to anyone undertaking a more 
detailed study of the subject. The crucial questions which present themselves in 
Psalms xxxvii, xlix and lxxiii seem to be too easily smoothed over in the writer’s 
exegesis. The most valuable part of the book is the attempt to appreciate those 
primitive conceptions in the Babylonian and the Hebrew cults that may be taken to 
represent early stages of more spiritual conceptions of suffering. Dr. Stamm claims, 
as a result of his comparison, that the idea of vicarious suffering appears in Israel 
but not in the Babylonian religion. This may well be; but three Babylonian texts 
cannot be taken as sufficient evidence for so general a conclusion. 
O. S. Rankin. 
New College, 
Edinburgh. 


THE BARTH FESTSCHRIFT ? 


Tuis is a sixtieth birthday greeting and tribute to Barth, in order to “ offer grateful 
recognition of the part which his influence played during the recent war, in illum- 
inating the mind and confirming the purpose of Christian people in many lands in 
opposition to the evil will of National Socialist totalitarianism ”’. 


1 Das Leiden des Unschuldigen in Babylon und Israel. Von Johann Jakob Stamm, 
Dr. Theol. et Phil., Privatdozent an der Universitat Basel. (Zwingli-Verlag, Zarich, 


1946. iv, 83 pp. Sw. vipa oll 
* Reformation O. A Tribute to Karl Barth, Edited by F. W. Camfield. 
(Lutterworth Press, one and Redhill. 1947. 220 pp. 185, net.) 
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The book is in two parts, the first of which is an essay in five chapters on the 
“ Development and Present Stage of the Theology of Karl Barth”, written by the 
editor. 

In characterising Barth’s growth from preacher to theologian, Camfield says, 
“ He was driven into theology on the big scale almost against his will”. Barth had 
a message for preachers which finally outweighed in importance his own preaching, 
namely that the Word preached must be the sole authority for preaching, as well as 
its substance. A thrilling account of Barth’s plans, of his historical vindication, and 
of his separations from other-minded friends preludes the analysis of the Dogmatik. 
The whole theology of Barth, says Camfield, stands or falls on the correctness of 
Barth’s own summary of it, that when you have said a properly-oriented and ex- 
panded “ God is,”, you have said all. Thus to summarise and simplify the already 
voluminous and ponderous portions of Barth’s Lehre vom Gott may seem a little 
drastic. The analysis of Die kirchliche Dogmatik which follows, however, is 
welcome, for we require some such serviceable simplification of treatment, even 
after, or rather especially after, reading Die Lehre von Gott. 

The second part of the volume is a series of seven theological essays dealing 
with fields of theology and church life upon which Barti: s writings have touched. 
The contributors, as the Foreword states, are “from different sections of the 
Christian Church ”’, and “ they would not wish therefore to call themselves ‘ Bar- 
thians ’, an appellation which Barth himself repudiates”. They all believe that his 
writings have stimulated them personally, and that they will “ clarify the mind of the 
Church ”’ as it interprets the Gospel in the world of to-day. 

In “ Reformation Issues To-day”, Dr. John McConnachie makes a point when 
he says Barth’s teaching, by growing beyond his jargon of transition, has “ become . 
less distinctive but more mature ’’. If one asks, What has Barth that Calvin and 
Luther didn’t have? Dr. McConnachie answers that, too. Rev. T. F. Torrance 
deals with Barth’s teaching on “The Word of God and the Nature of Man”, 
relating it to Calvin’s. In the whole discussion there seems to be no clear recognition 
of the fact that the imago dei is not something created in man which could be destroyed, 
but that man was created in the image of God, therefore having natural gifts which 
enable him to appreciate and have fellowship with God, or to spurn Him and 
worship himself. G. S. Hendry handles his assignment on “ The Rediscovery of 
the Bible” with real Reformed scholarship. “The Faith that Saves”, by H. F. 
Lovell Cocks; “The Church Catholic and Reformed”, by D. T. Jenkins; “ ‘The 
Crisis in Philosophy”, by H. A. Hodges, and “The State and Divine Law ”’, by 
W. A. Whitehouse, all assist the reader’s understanding of Barth and the Reformers. 

Barth’s message of the eternal authority of the Word of God, and of the de- 
manding uniqueness of the Gospel pronouncement and offer, is not new. He 
cannot be claimed as the only exponent of these views between the two great wars. 
But for facing the modern world with a forceful demand for acknowledging the 
unique majesty of God, and for making theologians listen, Barth deserves this 
birthday tribute. For giving us a book which will give the preacher, the student, 
and the layman some understanding of his work the editor, contributors, and 
publishers deserve our thanks. 

Joun R. Ropman. 

Princeton, N.F. 


CALVIN AS PREACHER # 


For most people Calvin is above all the author of the Jnstitutio, the greatest 
systematic theologian of the Reformation. For others he is the commentator with 
whose acute insight into the meaning of Scripture passages modern exegetes have 

1 The Oracles of God. By T. H. L. Parker. (Lutterworth Press, London and Redhill. 
1947. 175 Pp. 125. 6d. net.) 
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still to take account. Or he may be the Reformer who gave to Church life a new 
pattern taken, as he believed, direct from the Apostolic Church of the New Testa- 
ment. In any case he is conceived either as a man of the study or as a sort of Chief 
of Staff, directing from his Headquarters in Geneva the movement of reform in 
many lands. He is not so often visualised as one of the ministers of Geneva, char- 
acteristically employed in the duties of his pastoral office among which he held the 
duty of preaching to be supreme, who in spite of chronic ill-health, multifarious 
calls upon his time and energy, hostility from time to time on the part of citizens 
and magistrates, managed to preach through almost the entire body of Scripture 
in the course of his ministry. It is this aspect of Calvin’s work which is the theme 
of Mr. Parker’s careful and timely study. 

The central chapters are the three entitled “The Doctrine of Preaching”, 
“ Ars Praedicandi”, and “ Calvin’s Gospel”. To them are prefixed a brief account 
of preaching before Calvin and a succinct but authoritative biographical sketch; 
and they are followed by a chapter on Calvin’s influence on English preaching 
(especially that of the Puritans) and another in which answers are given to the 
questions: Why should I preach? What is preaching? What should I preach? 
Practical answers arising out of what has gone before and designed to recall the 
present-day preacher to the fundamentals of his task. The book has therefore two 
purposes. As “ a fragment of Church History ” it illumines one of the lesser known 
parts of the life-work of Calvin. But it also will serve as a stimulus for those who, 
like the author, “ are faced with the task of preparing and preaching two sermons 
a week ”’, - 

To return to the central chapters. “ ‘The Gospel of Calvin” in the sense of 
the theology of the sermons as a whole has been systematically stated by Calvin 
himself in the Jmstitutio. Mr. Parker accordingly limits himself to analysing what 
is most direct and urgent. “ This Gospel is concerned primarily with the relation- 
ship of God to man and of man to God. Arising from this is the life of believers in 
the world, and the relationship of man to man”’. These relationships are carefully 
elucidated. The study of Calvin’s preaching art shows him to have aimed at clarity 
and precision so as to convince his hearers, and to have been deficient in imagination. 
He despised “ mere eloquence’’, being satisfied to subordinate his art to his purpose 
to proclaim Christ to the people and to instruct them in Christian living. 

The most interesting chapter is that somewhat oddly entitled “ The Doctrine 
of Preaching ’’. It deals with Calvin’s conception of what preaching is and does. 
Here Mr. Parker describes a controversy among the Reformers similar to that 
concerning the Eucharist. Luther held that the preaching of the Word was a 
means of grace used by God the Holy Spirit to convince, convert and edify. The 
gtace offered might be refused but it was really offered none the less. Zwinglians 
on the contrary held that preaching was simply the word and testimony of men, 
while the Spirit worked independently. Calvin is clear that the sermon is the 
word of man but its ¢ss¢ is to expound and apply Scripture. In so far as it is sub- 
ordinate to Scripture tae sermon becomes Word of God, an instrument of the Holy 
Spirit and therefore a means of grace. Here is assuredly a high Doctrine of Preach- 
ing; and here doubtless is the secret of the power of the Calvinist Reformation, a 
Reformation propagated by sacrificially minded preachers conscious of their high 
calling, who undertook oftentimes hazardous missions and by their sincerity and 
earnestness were able to gain the ear and to touch the consciences of their fellows. 
The lesson of the high import of preaching is one that requires to be learnt anew, 
for if preaching has lost its power something may be due to failure to realise its real 
seriousness. This is the practical moral of Mr. Parker’s entrancing book, which 
deserves to be widely and deeply pondered by preachers to-day. 

Tue Epitor. 
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THE GREAT CHURCH AND THE GATHERED CHURCH ? 


Tuat these two books are very different their titles proclaim. ‘The one invites us 
to contemplate the Ecumenical Church that is to be, the other the Gathered Church, 
the ecclesiola or Little Church as Dr. Wedel calls it without however the slightest 
trace of scorn. Dr. Wedel was born a Mennonite, became an Anglican at the age of 
eighteen, entered the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
twenty years later and is now canon of Washington Cathedral. With all his en- 
thusiasm for Anglicanism he combines a deep respect for his ancestral “ separatist % 
communion. His is an individual work representing a type of Anglicanism more 
common perhaps in the United States than in Britain. The other book is the result 
of a piece of group thinking on the part of a number of younger Baptist ministers, 
but Mr. Walton accepts responsibility for its final form. He and his friends believe 
that the reasons for Baptist “ separation ” are stronger now than in the seventeenth 
century, and that the “ Gathered Church” has still a necessary function to fulfil 
in a world eagerly reaching out for community. The former work begins with the 
modern Ecumenical Movement and the tokens of its vitality, and passes on to 
consider “ The Church of Christian Faith”, “’The Catholic-Protestant Chasm ” 
(which he does not minimise) and closes with a discussion of “The problem of 
Church Order”, including the problem of Apostolic Succession. Th: latter begins 
with an investigation of the Evidence of the New Testament in regard to Church, 
Ministry and Sacraments, shows how they figure in the Life and Thought of the 
Early Baptists, and concludes with an attempt “ to see what guidance this witness 
of the past has to give to the Baptist denomination as it seeks to renew its life ”’. . 

With such differences of approach there are inevitably differences of emphases, 
particularly in the treatment of the Church’s worship, the Ministry and Sacraments, 
yet even here there is not wanting a certain amount of common ground at all events 
in theory. That area is much increased in the discussion of the doctrine of the 
Church, which both writers agree in regarding as a primary concern to-day. They 
agree it is no mere sociological institution created by the will and act of men, even 
though they be “ baptised believers”. It is the creation of God through the 
Spirit. Both recognise the danger of the Great Church as an all-inclusive cor- 
poration becoming a “ vested interest ”’, but also the danger that the Little Church 
may become self-centred and unable to deal with nation-wide and world-wide 
questions. And both insist on the importance of the local congregation as the 
foundation of the Church’s spiritual life. They differ as to the value placed on 
liturgical worship but are at one in asserting that the Church’s worship must be the 
worship of the whole Church. A difference has often been drawn between “ authori- 
tarian” Churches which lay stress upon “the given” in Scripture, Creed and 
Ministry, and “ personal” Churches which stress immediate experience. Dr. 
Wedel would represent the former and Mr. Walton the latter, but he at least would 
only accept the distinction as a matter of degree, and can quote early Baptist leaders 
in support of his case. 

It is a mistaken notion often entertained by Evangelizals that the aim of the 
Ecumenical Movement is an ecclesiastical merger on the tasis of the highest common 
factor of belief and practice. This is as far as possible from being the case. At the 
present stage it has generated the disposition to give sympathetic consideration to 
every type of Christian experience, and to do justice to every aspect of Christian 
truth and every form of Christian life, so that nothing of value, however fragmentary, 
may be lost for “the coming Great Church”’. Its effect upon the Evangelical 
Churches has been to compel them where necessary to rediscover their theological 

1 The Coming Great Church. By Theodore O. Wedel. (S.C.M. Press. 1947. 158 pp- 


75. rs net.) The Gathered Community. By Robert C. Walton. (Carey Press. 1947. 184 pp- 
75. 6d. net.) 
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principles, and to discard the individualistic and contractual conception of the 
Church which has obscured its divine nature. These two books are welcome as 
sincere, vital and moving contributions to deeper understanding of these issues. 
Written from widely different points of view, they yet converge where they reach 
the deeper levels. To draw full profit from either, the other also should be studied. 


Tue Eprror 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Calvinism in Times of Crisis. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, U.S.A. 1947. 
134 pp. Price $1.50.) 

Tuis is the record of the Third American Calvinistic Congress held at Grand 
Rapids in August, 1946. The Congress was fortunate to have delegates from 
Holland and South Africa and elsewhere whose “ solid ” addresses form the bulk 
of the volume. They must have taxed severely the attention of their hearers who will 
be glad of an opportunity to study them at leisure. Prof. Aalders of Amsterdam 
discoursed of Spiritual Freedom, going straight to fundamentals in the Biblical 
doctrine of man. Prof. Du Toit of South Africa spoke of Calvinism and Com- 
munism as they apply to the entire social life of man. Did he astound his audience 
when he asserted that Calvinism was also totalitarian! Prof. Stoker, also from 
South Africa, discussed Calvinism and the Current Scientific Outlook, and gave a 
penetrating analysis of the basic assumptions of the modern scientific mind. His 
address is the best introduction we know to what is coming to be called “ Calvinist 
Philosophy ”. It would be instructive if he would sometime define its relation to 
Thomism and to the conception of a philosophia perennis. The outstanding contri- 
bution, to the present reviewer’s mind, is that of Prof. Berkouwer of Amsterdam, 
on Calvinism and Humanism, in which he maintains the sanity of Calvinism in 
contrast to the vagaries of modern humanisa: and anti-humanism alike, including 
among the latter the Dialectical Theology. Prof. Bouma of Grand Rapids concludes 
with an account of Calvinism in American theology to-day. The volume is given 
an unnecessarily minority-esoteric complexion by its insistence on the term Calvinism, 
by which is meant the Biblical Revelation concerning man and society. This was 
natural perhaps at a Calvinistic Conference and may be justified in that Calvin 
was and remains an outstanding exponent of the Biblical point of view. It is to be 
hoped, however, that it will not restrict the number of those who might expect to 
find in this book a serious contribution to theology to-day. 


The Holy Communion : A Symposium. Edited by Hugh Martin. (S.C.M. Press. 
1947. 126 pp. 6s. net.) 

Tue Sacrament of Holy Communion instituted by our Lord according to the 
New Testament is observed by (practically) all Christian Churches, but with such 
divergences of practice and idea that it has been and is one of the major con- 
troversial issues dividing Christendom. In this book representatives of the main 
traditions in the Christian Church as it is found in Britain explain what the Com- 
munion means to them and how it is observed in their Churches, viz. Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregctional and Baptist, and Methodist. The 
Society of Friends is also included because Friends believe that they “ symbolise, 
by their very lack of symbols, the essentially inward nature of that sacrament for 
every Christian soul.” These essays are introduced by a scholarly sketch of the 
development of the Communion service from its beginnings in the New Testament 
to the period of the written Liturgies, by the professor of Liturgical Theology in 
the University of London. The purpose of the book is not to discuss the problem 
of reunion but to be “a contribution to that mutual understanding which must 
Library of the 
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precede any step forward on the path of unity”. The editor himself specifies five 
convictions on which he discovers “ wide agreement”, all of them fundamental 
to the Reformed doctrine of the Communion. This book will repay earnest study. 


Die roemisch-hatholische Kirche. Eine Einfuehrung und Quellensammlung. By 
Professor Kurt Guggisberg. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ztrich. 1946. 359 pp. 15.50 
Swiss francs.) 

Tue Prorestant-Romanist question is acute to-day all over the world, and Switzer- 
land.too has its Protestant Alliance with a mission to defend the Reformation to 
which that noble country contributed so much. This book is, it appears, a con- 
tribution to this defence. But Professor Guggisberg does not seek to renew the old 
polemic which simply describes the Pathology of Catholicism. His method is ob- 
jective and didactic. He will endeavour to understand Romanism from a Protestant 
angle, but also out of the mouth of its own exponents. His book thus falls into two 
parts. The first part is descriptive. In one hundred and fifty closely-packed pages he 
states the Romanist position as seen by a Protestant under such headings as: “ Revela- 
tion and its Norms (Bible and Tradition) ”’; “ The Nature and Constitution of the 
Church”; “ Dogma, Sacraments and Cult”; “Church and State”; “ Church 
Polemic”. The second and longer part consists of a well-chosen selection of 
authoritative pa‘sages from the Fathers, the Scholastics, the Counter-Reformation 
writers and the Council of Trent, and more recent sources, showing in its own 
words what the Roman Church actually teaches and believes. These passages are 
translated into German and are arranged to correspond to the order of ideas followed 
in Part I. The result is an extremely useful armoury for the Protestant who must 
engage in this controversy and who would be sure of his ground. The Protestant, 
that is to say, who speaks German. But this is the kind of book we need in English 
too. Too long the Romanist issue has been treated as scarcely respectable and has 
been left to amateurs not often well qualified to deal with it. Professor Guggisberg’s 
book shows the study and training required in the Protestant controversialist who 
is to be adequate to his task. 


The New Bible Handbook. Edited by Rev. G. T. Manley. (Inter-Varsity Fellow- 
ship, London. 1947. xii, 433 pp. 10s. 6¢.) 


Kwnowzepcte of the Bible and knowledge about the Bible are by no means the same _ 
thing. This handbook is therefore not a substitute for the Bible but an aid to its 
reverent and devotional use. The Bible can be and often has been deeply under- 
stood by itself alone, but that understanding can be enhanced by the work of scholars 
who devote their lives to the elucidation of the conditions of its composition and 
collection. In Part I of this book guidance is offered on such questions as Text 
and Canon, Biblical Criticism, Principles of Interpretation, Inspiration and Authority. 
In the later parts the historical background of the Old and New Testaments is 
described, and for each book there is provided an introduction, dealing with ques- 
tions of date, authorship etc., an analysis and a brief commentary explaining difficulties 
and underlining the central message. Such a handbook will not be expected to 
supply all that will be needed by the professed student of theology, but for the serious 
Bible-reader it should prove invaluable, for teachers too in preparation for their 
Bible lesson. ‘The standpoint is that of “ sound scholarship” combined with “a 
belief in the plenary inspiration ” of Scripture. The wilder criticism of a former 
generation is met with a better criticism, firmly based on the most recent linguistic 
archaeological and historical knowledge. The Editor and his assistants are to be 
congratulated on this notable achievement. 

Tue Eprror. 








